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REVIEWS OF NEW BOOKS. pear to such advantage as on the spots selected | give her what we thought right.” The courier 
The Idler in France. By the Countess of Bles- | for their erection, where their vicinity to pecu-| urged the necessity of having a regular bill, 
sington. 2 vols. 8vo, London, 1841. Col-| liar scenery had been taken into consideration.” | explaining to her that he was obliged to file all 
burn. And pursuing the train of thoughts inspived | bills, and produce them every week for the ar- 
Arrer the very pleasant idleness which Lady | by a ruined temple :— rangement of his accounts,—but in vain: she 
‘¢ Silence and solitude reign around it, and | could not, she declared, make one out; and no 





Blessington bestowed on Italy, her readers will 
be glad to see the sequel in similar sketches of | wild fig-trees enwreath with their luxuriant | one in her house was more expert than herself. 
France, The modest title proclaims the nature foliage the opening made by Time, and half|She came to us, laughing and protesting, and 
of the work and the extent of its ambition :/conceal the wounds inflicted by barbarian hands. | ended by saying, ‘ Pay what you like; chings 
and it is, in the main, a light and lively descrip-| I could have spent hoursin this desecrated tem- | are very cheap at Arles, You have eaten very 
tion of French society previous to and at the! ple, pondering on the brevity of life, as compared | little; really, it is not worth charging for.’ 
revolution of July 1830. But there are also! with its age. here is something pure and | But, when we persisted on having her at least 
other features which merit notice. Lady Bles-} calm in such a spot, that influences the feelings | name a sum, to our infinite surprise she asked 
sington not only paints men and manners well; ;of those who panse in it; and by reminding | if a couple of louis would be too much? And 
there runs throughout all her writings a vein of | them of the inevitable lot of all sublunary things, | this for a party of six, and six servants, for two 
amicable feeling which happily is displayed in|render the cares incidental to all who breathe, | days! We had some difficulty in inducing her 
her estimates of character and her more grave | less acutely felt for the time. Is not every ruin | to accept a suitable indemnification, and parted, 
reflections upon matters of human conduct and |a history of the fate of generations, which cen- | leaving her proclaiming what she was pleased 
interest. \tury after century has seen pass away ?—gene- | to consider our excessive generosity, and reiter. 
Grace, refinement, and delicacy, never desert | rations of mortals like ourselves, who have been | ating her good wishes.” 

her pen ; and without the common cant of sen-| moved by the same passions, and vexed by the| We are speedily brought to Paris, where the 
sibility, the best sympathies of the heart are|same griefs; like us, who were instinct with | following passage occurs on the meeting of 
awakened and pointed by the genuine benevo- life and spirit, yet whose very dust has disap-| friends after long absence :— 

lence of the sentiments she invariably inculcates | peared. Nevertheless, we can yield tothe futile; ‘¢It was a happy evening. Seated in the 
from the incidents before her. We cannot help | pleasures, or to the petty ills of life, as if their | salon, and looking out on the pleasant gardens 
transferring (in some measure) our admiration \duration was to be of long extent, unmindful | of the Tuilleries, the perfume of whose orange- 
of these qualities to the author; and on this| that ages hence, others will visit the objects we | trees was wafted to us by the air as we talked 
ground we shall not be critical upon her lady-|now behold, and find them little changed, while | over old times, and indulged in cheerful antici- 





ship's provoking lapse into the initial fashion, | we shall have in our turn passed away, leaving 
making the people mentioned often no better} behind no trace of our existence. I never see a 
than big A. B, C’s. 


| beautiful landscape, a noble ruin, or a glorious | heard with emotion. 


pations of new ones, and the tones of voices 
familiar to the ears thus again restored, were 
Yes, the meeting of dear 


With regard to the personals in this produc- fane, without wishing that I could bequeath to/ friends atones for the regret of separation ; and, 


| 


tion it is gratifying to observe, that in speaking those who will come to visit them when I shall | like it, so much enhances affection, that after 


of the many distinguished individuals who fell/ be no more the tender thoughts that filled my 
in her way Lady B. mingles liberality with | soul when contemplating them; and thus, even 
truth ; and in telling us of her own immediate |in death, create a sympathy.” 
concerns, house-hunting, furnishing, shopping,| ‘This is sweetly natural and touching, and 
&c. &c, &c. takes care to make it subservient to;could only flow from a mind finely touched ; 
illustrations of Parisian customs and manners. and yet there is as much of nazveté as of me- 
The difficulty of giving opinions of living per-|lancholy in the narrative; for we have only to 
sons has been overcome by the former course, |pass on to a nice old hotel at Arles to be 
for the traits are correct, though the construc- | tuld,— 
tions are generous ; and by the latter thecharge| ‘* Arles is certainly one of the most interest- 
of being egotistic is, where the pronoun J must | ing towns I have ever seen, whether viewed as 
be much used, as far as possible avoided. a place remarkable for the objects of antiquity 
With this very short introduction we shall, |it contains, or for the primitive manners of its 
not idly, fill up the time of our friends with |inhabitants, and its picturesque appearance. 
some specimens of the publication. Returning | The quays are spacious and well built, present- 
from Italy vid Nismes, Arles, Lyons, &c., Lady |\ing a very different aspect to the streets; for 
Blessington gives us very clever accounts of the | the former are very populous, being frequented 
antiquities she saw in the south of France ; and|by the boatmen who ply their busy commerce 
on one occasion: offers the following just re-|between Lyons and Marseilles—dépéts for the 
marks :— merchandise being erected along them, while 
“* The transportation of antiquities from their |the latter are comparatively deserted. With 
original site can never be excused, except in|this facility of communication with two such 
cases where it was the only means of insuring | flourishing towns, it is extraordinary that Arles 
their preservation. All the power of associa- {should have so long retained the primitive sim- 
tion is lost when they are transferred to other|plicity that seems to pervade it, and that a 
places; and the view of them ceases to afford |good hotel has not yet been established here. 
that satisfaction experienced when beheld where |Our good hostess provided nearly as substantial 
they were primarily destined to stand. I can|a supper for us last night, as the early dinner 
no more fancy the Maison Carrée appropriately | served up on our arrival, aud again presided at 
placed in the bustle and gaiety of Paris, than I} the repast, pressing us to eat, and recommend- 
could endure to see one of the temples at Pzs-jing, with genuine kindness, the various speci- 
tum stuck down at Charing Cross. One loves,/mens of dainties set before us. Our beds, 
when contemplating such precious memorials of | though homely, were clean; and I have sel- 
antiquity, to look around on the objects in na-|dom, in the most luxurious ones, reposed equally 
ture, still wearing the same aspect as when they|soundly, When our courier asked for the bill 
were reared. The hills and mountains, unlike | this morning, the landlady declared she ‘knew 
the productions of man, change not; and no-| not what to charge; that she never was in the 
where can the fragments of a bygone age ap-|habit of making out bills; and that we must 





- 


absence one wonders how one has been able to 
stay away from them so long. Too excited to 
|sleep, although fatigued, I am writing down 
; my impressions ; yet how tame and colourless 
| they seem on paper when compared with the 
| emotions that dictate them! How often have I 
experienced the impossibility of painting stroug 
feelings during their reign ! [Afem._-Weshould 
be cautious in giving implicit credit to descrip, 
tions written with great power, as I am per- 
suaded they indicate a too perfect command of 
the faculties of the head to admit the possibility 
of those of the heart having been much excited 
when they were written. This belief of mine 
controverts the assertion of the poet—— 


* He best can paint them who has felt them most.’ 


Except that the poet says who has felt ; yes, it 
is after, and not when most felt, that senti- 
ments can be most powerfully expressed. But 
to bed ! to bed !”] 

It is memory alone which can recall the 
finest emotions; and the very act of writing 
them down, or attempting to describe or fix 
them when they occupy the soul, would destroy 
them. Sterne seems to us to have possessed 
the greatest powers of this kind, — powers that 
could revive in minutiw and intensity the im- 
pressions which had been excited by preceding 
circumstances. Every one who has tried to do 
so must have become aware of the faintness 
and indistinctness of the images attempted to 
be restored ; and it is, in truth, in proportion 
to the precision with which we can accomplish 
this, that the purest conceptions and highest 
flights of the mind are made more or less mani- 
fest, and deserve the epithet of genius or com- 
monplace. But we leave metaphysical disqui- 
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sitions for acute observations on national pecu- 
liarities :— 

‘* 4 propos,” says our author, “ of manners, 
I am struck with the great difference between 
those of Frenchmen and Englishmen of the 
same station in life. The latter treat women 
with a politeness that seems the result of habi- 
tual amenity; the former with a homage that 
appears to be inspired by the peculiar claims of 
the sex, particularised in the individual woman, 
and is consequently more flattering. An Eng- 
lishman seldom lays himself out to act the 
agreeable to women ; a Frenchman never omits 
an opportunity of so doing: hence the atten- 
tions of the latter are less gratifying than those 
of the former, because a woman, however free 
from vanity, may suppose that when an Eng- 
lishman takes the trouble—and it is evidently 
a trouble, more or less, to all our islanders to 
enact the agreeable—she has really inspired 
him with the desire to please. In France, a 
woman may forget that she is neither young 
nor handsome; for the absence of these claims 
to attention dees not expose her to be neglected 
by the male sex. In England, the elderly and 
the ugly ‘could a tale unfold’ of the naiveté 
with which men evince their sense of the im- 
portance of youth and beauty, and their oblivion 
of the presence of those who have neither. 
France is the paradise for old women, particu- 
larly if they are spirituelle ; but England is the 
purgatory. - a The tone of 
society at Paris is very agreeable. Literature, 
the fine arts, and the general occurrences of the 
day, furnish the topics for conversation, from 
which ill-natured remarks are exploded. A 
ceremoniousness of manner, reminding one of 
La Vieille Cour, and probably rendered a Ja 
mode by the restoration of the Bourbons, pre- 
vails, as well as a strict observance of deferential 
respect from the men towards the women; while 
these last seem to assume that superiority ac- 
corded to them in manner, if not entertained in 
fact, by the sterner sex. The attention paid by 
young men to old women in Parisian society is 
very edifying, and any breach of it would be es- 
teemed nothing short ofacrime. This attention 
is not evinced by any flattery, except the most 
delicate —a profound silence when these belles 
of other days recount anecdotes of their own 
times, or comment on the occurrences of ours, 
or by an alacrity to perform the little services 
of picking up a fallen mouchoir de poche, 
bouquet, or fan, placing a shawl, or handing to 
a carriage. If flirtations exist at Paris, they 
certainly are not exhibited in public; and 
those between whom they are supposed to be 
established, observe a ceremonious decorum 
towards each other, well calculated to throw 
discredit on the supposition. This appearance 
of reserve may be termed hypocrisy; never- 
theless, even the semblance of propriety is ad- 
vantageous to the interests of society ; and the 
entire freedom from those marked attentions, 
engrossing conversations, and from that fami- 
liarity of manner often permitted in England, 
without even a thought of evil on the part of 
the women who permit these indiscretions, 
leaves to Parisian circles an air of greater dig- 
nity and decorum, although I am not disposed 
to admit that the persons who compose them 
really possess more dignity or decorum than my 
compatriots. * ° ° French 
society has decidedly one great superiority over 
English, and that is its freedom from those 
topics which too often engross so considerable a 
portion of male conversation, even in the pre- 
sence of ladies, in England. I have often 
passed the evening previously and subsequently 
to a race, in which many of the men present 





took a lively interest, without ever hearing it 
made the subject of conversation. Could this 
be said of a party in England on a similar 
occasion ? Nor do the men here talk of their 
shooting and hunting before women, as with 
us. This is a great relief; for in England 
many a woman is doomed to listen to inter- 
minable tales of slaughtered grouse, partridges, 
and pheasants; of hair-breadth ‘’scapes by 
flood and field,’ and venturous leaps, the de- 
scriptions of which leave one in doubt whether 
the narrator or his horse be the greater animal 
of the two, and render the poor listener more 
fatigued by the recital than either was by the 
longest chase. A dissertation on the com- 
parative merits of Manton’s, Lancaster's, and 
Moore’s guns, and the advantage of percussion 
locks, it is true, generally diversifies the con- 
versation. Then how edifying it is to hear 
the pedigrees of horses — the odds for and 
against the favourite winning such or such a 
race—the good and bad books of the talkers— 
the hedging or backing of the bettors! Yet 
all this are women condemned to hear on the 
eve of a race, or during the shooting or hunt- 
ing season, should their evil stars bring them 
into the society of any of the Nimrods or 
sportsmen of the day, who think it not only 
allowable to devote nearly all their time to such 
pursuits, but to talk of little else. The woman 
who aims at being popular in her county must 
not only listen patiently, but evince a lively 
interest in these intellectual occupations; while, 
if the truth was confessed, she is thoroughly 
ennuyée by these details of them ; or if not, it 
must be inferred that she has lost much of the 
refinement of mind and taste peculiar to the 
well-educated portion of her sex. I do not ob- 
ject to men liking racing, hunting, and shoot. 
ing. The first preserves the breed of horses, 
for which England is so justly celebrated, and 
hunting keeps up the skill in horsemanship, in 
which our men excel. What I do object to is 
their making these pursuits the constant topics 
of conversation before women, instead of select- 
ing those more suitable to the tastes and habits 
of the latter. There is none of the affectation 
of avoiding subjects supposed to be uninterest- 
ing to women visible in the men here. They 
do not utter with a smile—half pity, half con- 
descension,—* we must not talk politics before 
the ladies ;’ they merely avoid entering into 
discussions, or exhibiting party spirit, and shew 
their deference for female society by speaking 
on literature, on which they politely seem to 
take for granted that women are well informed. 
Perhaps this deferential treatment of the 
gentler sex may not be wholly caused by the 
good breeding of the men in France; for I 
strongly suspect that the women here would be 
very little disposed to submit to the noncha- 
lance that prompts the conduct I have referred 
to in England, and that any man who would 
make his horse or his field-sports the topic 
of discourse in their presence, would soon find 
himself expelled from their society. French- 
women still think, and with reason, that they 
govern the tone of the circles in which they 
move, and look with jealousy on any infringe- 
ment of the respectful attention they consider 
to be their due.” 

The following are more general and enter- 
taining :— 

“It is astonishing how little people observe 
each other in society! This inattention, ori- 
ginating in a good breeding that proscribes 
personal observation, has degenerated into 
something that approaches very nearly to total 
indifference ; and I am persuaded that a man 


might die at table, seated between two others, 





—— 
without their being aware of it, until he drop. 
ped from his chair. Civilisation has its qj. 
advantages as well as its advantages, and | 
think the consciousness that one might expir, 
between one’s neighbours at table with, 
their noticing it, is hardly atoned for by know. 
ing that they will not stare one out of coy, 
tenance. I often think, as I look around at 
large dinner-party, how few present have tho 
slightest knowledge of what is passing in th 
minds of the others. ‘The smile worn on many 
a face may be assumed to conceal a sadnex 
which those who feel it are but too well aware 
would meet with little sympathy, for one of 
the effects of modern civilisation is the dis. 
regard for the cares of others, which it ey. 
genders. Madame de once said to me, ‘| 
never invite Monsieur de » because he 
looks unhappy, and as if he expected to jp 
questioned as to the cause.’ his naive cop. 
fession of Madame de is what few woul] 
make, but the selfishness that dictated it js 
what society, en masse, feels and acts up ty, 
Monsieur de ——, talking of London last even. 
ing, told the Count to be on his guard not 
to be too civil to people when he got there. 
The Count looked astonished, and jp. 
quired the reason for the advice. ‘ Merely t 
prevent your being suspected of having designs 
on the hearts of the women, or the purses of 
the men,’ replied Monsieur de —— ; ‘for no 
one can evince in London society the empresse. 
ment peculiar to well-bred Frenchmen without 
being accused of some unworthy. motive for 
it.” I defended my countrymen against the 
sweeping censure of the cynical Monsieur 
de ——, who shook his head, and declaral 
that he spoke from observation. Te added, 
that persons more than usually polite are 
always supposed to be poor in London ; and 
that as this supposition was the most injurious 
to their reception in good society, he always 
counselled his friends, when about to visit 
it, to assume a brusquerie of manner, and a 
stinginess with regard to money, by which 
means they were sure to escape thie suspicion 
of poverty; as in England a parsimonious 
expenditure and bluntness are supposed to im- 
ply the possession of wealth. I ventured to 
say that I could now understand why it was 
that he passed for being so rich in England— 
a coup de patte that turned the laugh against 
him. M. de —— is a perfect cynic, and 
piques himself on saying what he thinks,—a 
habit more frequently adopted by those who 
think disagreeable, than agreeable things.” 

The difference between London and Pa- 
risian shopkeepers is whimsically portrayed in 
the annexed :— 

* T am sometimes amused, but more fre- 
quently irritated, by observing the murs 
Parisiennes,. particularly in the shop-keepers. 
The airs of self-complacency, amounting 4l- 
most to impertinence, practised by this class, 
cannot fail to surprise persons accustomed to 
the civility and assiduity of those in London, 
who, whether the purchases made in their 
shops be large or small, evince an equal polite- 
ness to the buyers. In Paris, the tradesman 
assumes the right of dictating to the taste 0! 
his customers; in London, he only admin\s- 
ters toit. Enter a Parisian shop, and ask to 
be shewn velvet, silk, or riband, to assort with 
a pattern you have brought of some particular 
colour or quality, and the mercer. having 
glanced at it somewhat contemptuously, places 
before you six or eight pieces of a different tint 
and texture. You tell him that they are not 
similar to the pattern, and he answers, * That 

° i f the 
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— 
newest fashion, and infinitely superior to your | 
model.’ You say, * You prefer the colour of 
your pattern, and must match it. _He produces 
half-a-dozen pieces still more unlike what you 
require $ and to your renewed assertion that no 
colour but the one similar to your pattern will 
suit you, he assures you, that his goods are su- 
yerior to all others, and that what you require 
is out of fashion, and a very bad article, and, 
consequently, that you had much better aban- 
don vour taste and adopt his. This counsel is 
viven without any attempt at concealing the 
contempt the giver of it entertains for your 
opinion, and the perfect satisfaction he in- 
dulges for his own. You once more ask, ‘ If 
he has got nothing to match the colour you 
require?’ and he shrugs his shoulders and 
answers, ‘ Pourtént, madame, what I have 
shewn you is much superior.’ ¢ Very possible ; 
hut no colour will suit me but this one,’ hold- 
ing up the pattern ; ° for I want to replace a 
breadth of a new dress to which an accident has 
occurred.’ * Pourtant, madame, my colours) 
are precisely the same, but the quality of the 
materials is infinitely better!’ and with this 
answer, after having lost half-an-hour—if not 
double that time—you are compelled to be 
satisfied, and leave the shop, its owner looking| 
as if he considered you a person of decidedly 
had taste, and very troublesome into the bar- 
gain. Similar treatment awaits you in every 
shop ; the owners having, as it appears to me, 
decided on shewing you only what they ap- 
prove, and not what you seek. ® * If 
an Englishwoman enters a glover’s or shoe- 
maker’s shop, these worthies will only shew) 
her the largest gloves or shoes they have in 
their magasins, so persuaded are they that she 
camnot have a small hand or foot; and when’ 
they find their wares too large, and are com-| 
pelled to search for the smallest size, they seem | 
discomposed as well as surprised, and inform | 
the lady that they had no notion ‘ une dame 
Anglaise could want small gloves or shoes.’”” | 
This is further illustrated with other like! 
ideas :— 
“T am often amused, and sometimes half-' 
vexed, by witnessing the prejudices that still 
exist in France with regard to the English. | 
These prejudices prevail in all ranks, and are, | 
I am disposed to think, incurable. ‘They ex- 
tend to trivial, as well as to more grave mat- 
ters, and influence the opinions pronounced on 
all subjects. An example of this prejudice oc- 
curred a few weeks ago, when one of our most 
admired belles from London having arrived at 
Paris, her personal appearance was much can-| 


importance to the dernicre mode. Her talent 
in this art is daily exercised, and consequently 
becomes perfected; while an Englishwoman, 
with more various and solid attainments, rare- 
ly, if ever, arrives at the ease and self-con- 
fidence which would enable her to bring the 
treasures with which her mind is stored into 
play. So generally is the art of conversation 
cultivated in France, that even those with 
abilities that rise not beyond mediocrity can 
take their parts in it, not only without ex- 
posing the poverty of their intellects, but with 
even a show of talent that often imposes on 
strangers. An Englishwoman, more concen- 


plat des cailles farcies, which he pronounced to 
be perfect.” 

Opposed to the pleasures of the table, may 
be the pleasures of study, the gratification of 
the intellectual appetite. The following we 
have read with delight :— 

“We passed through the quarter of Paris 
known as the Pays Latin, the aspect of 
which is singular, and is said to have been 
little changed during the last century. The 
houses, chiefly occupied by literary men, look 
quaint and picturesque. Every man one sees 
passing has the air of an author, not as authors 
| now are, or at least, as popular ones are, well- 





trated in her feelings as well asin her pursuits, | clothed and prosperous-looking, but as authors 
seldom devotes the time given by French-| were when genius could not always command 
women to the superficial acquisition of a versa-|a good wardrobe, and walked forth in habili- 
tility of knowledge, which, though it enables|ments more derogatory to the age in which 
them to converse fluently on various subjects, | it was neglected, than to the individual whose 
she would dread entering on, unless well versed | poverty compelled such attire. Men in rusty 
in. My fair compatriots have consequently | threadbare black, with books under the arm, 
fewer topics, even if they had equal talent, to}and some with spectacles on nose, reading 
converse on; so that the esprit styled, par | while they walked along, might be encountered 
excellence, l'’esprit éminemment Francais, is/at every step. The women, too in the Pays 
precisely that to which we can urge the fewest | Latin, have a totally different aspect to those 
pretensions. This does not, however, dispose |of every other part of Paris. ‘The desire to 
me to depreciate a talent, or art, for art it may | please, inherent in the female breast, seems 
be called, that renders society in France not | to have expired in them, for their dress betrays 
only so brilliant but so agreeable, and which is|a total neglect, and its fashion is that of 
attended with the salutary effect of banishing |some forty years ago. Even the youthful 
the ill-natured observations and personal re-{are equally negligent, which indicates their 
marks which too often supply the place of more | conviction that the men they meet seldom 
harmless topics with us.’ |notice them, proving the truth of the old 

With two or three brief sentences more we | saying, that women dress to please men. 
must now, however, dismiss the Jdler in, The old, with locks of snow, who had grown 
France. Here are amusing anecdotes of | into senility in this erudite quarter, still paced 
cookery :— jthe same promenade which they had trodden 

** Lord wishing to have a particular|for many a year, habit having fixed them 
sauce made which he had tasted in Lon-| where hope once led their steps. The middle- 
don, and for which he got the receipt, | aged, too, might be seen with hair beginning 
he explained to his cook, an artist of great|/to blanch from long hours devoted to the 
celebrity, how the component parts were to| midnight lamp, and faces marked with ‘the 
be amalgamated. ‘ How, my lord!’ exclaimed | pale cast of thought.’ Hope, though less 
Monsieur le cuisinier; ‘an English sauce!|sanguine in her promises, still lures them 
Is it possible your lordship can taste any thing |on, and they pass the venerable old, uncon- 


so barbarous? Why, years ago, my lord, a 
profound French philosopher described the 
English as a people who had a hundred re- 
ligions, but only one sauce.’ More anxious to 
get the desired sauce than to defend the taste 
of his country, or correct the impertinence 
of his cook, Lord immediately said, * On 
recollection, I find I made a mistake; the 
sauce I mean is @ la Hollandaise, and not 
a VAnglaise” ‘A la bonheur, my lord, c’ est 
autre chose ;’ and the sauce was forthwith 
made, and was served at table the day we 


vassed. One person found her too tall, another | dined with Lord - An anecdote is told 
discovered that she had too much embonpoint,|of this same cook, which Lord relates 
and a third said her feet were much too large. | with great good humour. The cook of another 
A Frenchman, when appealed to for his opi-| English nobleman conversing with him, said, 
mon, declared ‘ Elle est trés bien pour wne|* My master is like yours—a great gourmand.’ 
Anglaise.’ - That an|‘ Pardon me,’ replied the other; ‘there is | 





Englishwoman can be witty, or brilliant in| a vast difference between our masters, Yours | 
Cowversation, the French either doubt or pro-|is simply a gourmand, mine is an epicure as 


fess to doubt; but if convinced against their) well.” ‘he Duc de Talleyrand, dining with 
vill they exclaim, ‘ C’est dréle, madame a\us a few days ago, observed that to give a 
Pesprit éminemment Francais.’ Now this no| perfect dinner, the Amphytrion should have | 
Englishwoman has, or, in my opinion, canja French cook for soups, entrées, and entre- 
have ; for it is peculiar, half-natural and half-| mets; an English rotisseur, and an Italian 
acquired. Conversation, in France, is an art |confiseur, as without these, a dinner could 
Successfully studied ; to excel in which, not|not be faultless. ‘ But, alas!’ said he—and 
only much natural talent is required, but great | he smiled while he spoke it —‘ the Revolution 
fluency and a happy choice of words is indis- |has destroyed our means of keeping these 
pensable. No one in Parisian society speaks |artists; and we eat now to support nature, 
ill, and Many possess a readiness of wit, and ajinstead of, as formerly, when we ate because 
facility of turning it to account, that I have|it was a pleasure to eat.” The good-natured 
never seen exemplified in women of other| Duc, nevertheless, seemed to eat his dinner as 
countries. A Frenchwoman talks well on every | if he still continued to take a pleasure in the 


scious that they themselves are succeeding 
them in the same life of study, to be followed 
by the same results, privation, and solitude, 
until death closes the scene. And yet a life 
of study is, perhaps, the one, in which the 
privations, compelled by poverty, are the least 
felt to be a hardship. Study, like virtue, is 
its own exceeding great reward, for it en. 
grosses as well as elevates the mind above the 
sense of the wants so acutely felt by those 
who have no intellectual pursuits; and many 
a student has forgotten his own privations 
when reading the history of the great and 
good who have been exposed to even still 
more trying ones. Days pass uncounted in 
such occupations. Youth fleets away, if not 
happily, at least tranquilly, while thus em- 
ployed; and maturity glides into age, and age 
drops into the grave, scarcely conscious of 
the gradations of each, owing to the mind 
having been filled with a continuous train of 
thought, engendered by study.” 

What Lady B. says of anonymous libellers 
may be appropriately quoted here :— 

“+ complained bitterly to-day of having 
been attacked by an anonymous scribbler. 1 
was surprised to see a man accounted clever 
and sensible, so much annoyed by what I 
consider so wholly beneath his notice. It re- 
quires only a knowledge of the world and a 
self-respect to enable one to treat such attacks 
with the contempt they merit; and those 
who allow themselves to be mortified by them 
must be deficient in these necessary qualifi- 





subject, from those of the most grave political| operation, and did ample justice to a certain 


cations for passing smoothly through life, I¢ 
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seems to me to indicate great weakness of 
mind, when a person permits his peace to be 
at the mercy of every anonymous scribbler 
who, actuated by envy or hatred (the invariable 
causes of such attacks), writes a libel on him. 
Ifa person so attacked would but reflect that 
few, if any, who have acquired celebrity, or 
have been favoured by fortune, have ever 
escaped similar assaults, he would be disposed 
to consider them as the certain proofs of a 
merit, the general acknowledgment of which 
has excited the ire of the envious, thus dis. 
played by the only mean within their reach— 
anonymous abuse. Anonymous assailants may 
be likened to the cuttle-fish, which employs the 
inky secretions it forms as a means of torment- 
ing its enemy and baffling pursuit.” 

With one other reflection we end :— 

¢ called on me to-day, and talked a 
good deal of - I endeavoured to excite 
sympathy for the unhappy person, but failed 
in the attempt. The unfortunate generally 
meet with more blame than pity; for as the 
latter is a painful emotion, people endeavour to 
exonerate themselves from its indulgence, by 
trying to discover some error which may have 
led tu the misfortune they are too selfish to 
commiserate. Alas ! there are but few friends 
who, like ivy, cling to ruin, and is not 
ove of these.” 

It is not possible, we think, to read the 
passages we have selected without acknow- 
ledging how much feminine grace and kind- 
heartedness pervade these pages; though nei- 
ther acuteness nor keen perception are want- 
ing. In closing them up we cannot help say- 
ing one word, and it is to express our sincere 
sympathy at the sorrowing and unaffected 
language in which the author alludes to the 
loss of her late lord: we have never met with 
so few words, so gentle, so womanlike, and so 
affecting, which did more honour to the heart 
than these simple expressions. 





Summer and Winter in the Pyrenees. By 
Mrs. Ellis, author of * The Women of Eng- 
land,” &c. Pp. 392. London, 1841. Fisher, 
Son, and Co. 

The Manners and Customs of Sociely in In. 


dia, &c. By Mrs. Major Clemons. Pp. 

369. London, 1841. Smith, Elder, and 

Co. 

Sketches in Erris and Tyrawly. By the Au- 
thor of ‘*Sketches in Ireland.” Pp. 418. 
1841. Dublin: Curry. London: Longman 
and Co. 

HERE are three volumes belonging to the 

same genus of publication, and descriptive of 

three different portions of the earth—the Py- 
renees, India, and the West of Ireland. They 
are all, more or less, entertaining. The first, 

# pleasant guide to the baths; the second, a 

pleasant account of Oriental habits ; and the 

last, a pleasant melange about a picturesque 
and remote Irish district, little enough known, 
though touched upon by the spirited pen of 

Maxwell, among his scenes of ** Wild Sports in 

the West.’ Of such publications, the best 

criticism appears to us to be to select a few of 
the most interesting or amusing extracts, 
which may be read as a pastime, and leave the 
books themselves to be perused by those whose 
curiosity is prompted to seek farther into their 
details, and require more particular information 
relating to either locality. 

THE PYRENEES. 

English in France: French Beggars, §c.— 
® We have been told on good authority, that 
there are residing in Paris between tifteen 
and twenty thousand English; and in France 


—- . a 
altogether, including Paris, sixty thousand ;|of little bare feet behind you, then jyyj 
and that their expenditure exceeds four millions | breathing which diffuses around you the 
sterling annually. That this influx of English | fume of garlic, and as soon as you look royyj 
people does produce an impression on the) the demand is made, and persisted in fy, ; 
minds of the French, favourable to the in-|length of time proportioned to the ability of 
tegrity and good faith of our country, is observ- | the supplicant to keep pace with you. Of thy 
able from the extraordinary manner in which the | pleasant walks, many of them alone, whic) | 
English are trusted in all money matters by |have taken in the neighbourhood of Campan, 
the tradespeople here; but there are other | this system of importunity has degtroyed myc) 
impressions received along with this, equally |of my enjoyment, ‘There was also a disposition, 
powerful, and perhaps equally just.  ‘hejin the people to talk with me, to pity me {op 
same gentleman, for instance, whose statement | being alone, and to accommodate their pace 4) 
of the number of visitors I have just copied, | mine, asking questions all the way, which 
in speaking of the English taste for strong|rendered my walks any thing but solitary, 
wine observed, that our countrymen love the} All this, it may be said, might have been |i} 
‘wine which speaks to the throat;’ and the instructive and interesting, and to no oy 
mayor of Bagneéres, during our residence in| would it have been more so than to me, by 
that neighbourhood, was heard to observe one | for their unintelligible patois. This language, 
day, that Bagnéres would attract a greater|which is properly that of Bearn, is a mixtuy 
number of English visitors than any other of French and Spanish. All public documents 
town in the Pyrenees, if he could ensure for’ were written in it until the reign of Louis 
them always a clergyman, and—beef, an article; XIII. It is about a century since a native 
of consumption but rarely met with amongst, poet, Despourrins, born at Accous in the 
the mountains. The influence of fashionable | Valley d’Aspe, published a collection of songs 
visitors upon the habits of the people is cer- and tales in this language, said to be extremely 
tainly more visible at Bagnéres than else- touching in their interest, and adapted to the 
where in this part of France ; and there is anjfeelings and habits of the people amongs 
air of greater coquetry amongst the young; whom he lived. ‘These are extremely popular 
women, whose pretty head-dresses render them amongst the country people. The range of 
almost always attractive. Still, like the in-| the Bearnais patois is very limited. At Tarbes, 
habitants of half-civilised countries, when they only twenty-five miles east from Pau, a differ. 
first assume the embellishments of artificial ent idiom is spoken ; and thirty miles to the 
life, there is a discrepancy in their personal | westward, the Basque only is used. This last 
adornments, as novel as it is amusing, to an|is entirely different from the various provincial 
English observer. I thought, for instance, | padois of the south of France, and it might le 
when I had seen a woman without stockings, | a question of interest, whether from some points 
her bare foot adorned with neat sandals and of similarity to the Arabic, it might not have 
smart shoes, that I had witnessed a somewhat been introduced by the refugee Moors, driven 
extraordinary spectacle; but Mr. Ellis after-! from Spain in the year 1492.” 
wards saw a much smarter person in Bag-| Pyrenean Inns.—* I have seldom been more 
néres without stockings, while her feet were disappointed than on reaching this dirty litle 
set off to still greater advantage by white satin, town, in the midst of so beautiful a valley, 
slippers. The country people, too, in the; The.thing one most longs for after such a 
Valley of Campan, are of a very different order | journey is plenty of water for a good refresh. 
trom those of the Valley d’Ossau, probably |ing wash. But this is seldom to be met with 
owing to this district having been for a much at the inns in this part of France; and that of 
longer time the resort of strangers. ‘They are) Argelez was more than usually deficient. We 
almost all beggars, either positively or in-| were shewn into an apartment, half sitting and 
directly ; and time being the only thing of no half bed-room, with a floor black and filthy, on 
value amongst them, they run after you with} which it was loathsome even to tread; and 
nosegays, and all sorts of things, to obtain a, such a mockery of washing apparatus —a little 
sous ; while an offer to shew you the grotto is; basin, into which one could not plunge more 
echued from almost every hill-side. I have) than one hand at once, without sending all the 
seen a youth of seventeen standing all day water out; and, as is universally the case in 
beside the gate of St. Paul, offering to all who, France, no soap. Where to recline for rest was 
passed by a little rose-bud not bigger than aj the next consideration ; for there were cliai's 
nut, and I have often been asked to see the) of every shape and kind, except what belonged 
grotto aftec dark in the evening. Their direct | to cleanliness and comfort; yet with all this, 
beggary is annoying, but not impressive. ‘The | there were such gay and even elegant hangings 
beggars by profession begin as soon as you are | to the beds and windows, that it was necessary 
in sight, with a monotonous drawl of set words, | to keep perpetually gazing upwards to escaje 
all pronounced on one key, and precisely the| disgust. How much would one be willing 
same to every passer-by. Perhaps it is well/give, under such circumstances, for a refvesl- 
for their own interest that they generally ask | ing, wholesome cup of tea! ‘This luxury, how- 
you to give for the merit of the gift, or the ever, is rarely to be had; and seldom, in such 
prayers they promise to breathe for you, for| weather, even a draught of milk in the alter 
certainly there is nothing in themselves. to! part of the day. ‘Trout and eggs are the only 
prompt it. How different have I often thought | palatable things one meets with. The rest 's 
it was from the genuine eloquence of Irish|all stewed meat, or vegetables fried in lard; 
beggary, which makes the heart ache so bit-|and the former is often covered up with thick 
terly that it would be almost a relief to give|sauce ofthe consistency of treacle, and some 
one’s last sixpence! ‘The begging in France | times I have it equally thick, and green. For 
is simply asking for money, while the beggar|the people at the inn, I must say, they did 
often louks all the time as comfortable and | their best to make us comfortable; and alter 
well-fed as yourself. It is true they ask only | making a tolerable meal of eggs and trout, we 
for one sous, but in the valley of Campan,| walked out in the cool of the evening—if conl 
when you have given them that, they make no|it might be called. By the light of a cloudless 


per. 





scruple to ask you for another. Nor is this}moon we traced a woody path along the side of 
only on the public roads. There is scarcely|the hill which rises immediately behind - 
any place so retired, but you hear the pattering| town; and a beautiful sight it was to see the 
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— tains, some silvered over with the moon’s! heaps, and strewn upon the field. The process 
ae ii nee, and others reposing in the deepest | of preparing the ground for wheat and oats is 
— While my companions sat down to, simple in the extreme. Both the seed and the 
a caael alone by the side of a chestnut) manure are strewn upon the land, ploughed in 
_ ae such was the clearness of the moon-; together, then harrowed, and all is finished. 
seogeee ‘the dryness of the soft still air,|'Che labour of carrying and spreading manure 
‘should scarcely have recollected night) is performed almost exclusively by women, who 
‘for a troop of wild and sometimes carry it on a sort of hurdle into the 


hight, 
that I shou 
was coming on, but for 


witch-like women, with their mules laden’ fields, but more frequently in sacks on their 
with charcoal, who asked me if I was not! heads. 
* 


In the Valley d’Aspe it is taken to the 
afraid. Hoping to escape) fields in large woollen sacks placed upon the 
the full power of the sun, we set out early to backs of donkeys. I find it stated in my 
walk to Pierrefitte on the following morning ;, journal, that in the beginning of August the 
jut the heat was even then so great in the maize in the valley of Campan was waving in 
valley, that [ was obliged to stop under almost | all its glory, having attained the height of a 
every tree, to enjoy @ transient respite from its! man’s shoulder, and being still green. At the 
jurning rays. Yet it was impossible, even same time, the reapers had begun to cut the 
under such circumstances, to be insensible to! wheat and oats ; and T expected to have seen 
eauties of the scene ; for the rustling corn, | the yellow corn-fields adorned, as they are in 
now nearly ripe, was waving by the side of reg England, with those golden sheaves which have 
roa, the haymakers were busy at their work, | so many pleasant associations. To my dis- 
_while troops of Spaniards were driving their! appointment, however, I found that the har- 
mules along this route, which leads by the way ; vest in the Pyrenees was a very different 
of Gavarnie, into Spain. When at last we) affair from what it is with us ; for no sooner 
arrived at Pierrefitte, we found the inn there; was the wheat cut down, than it was tied up 
little better than the one at Argelez, and the|in bundles, carried away upon the heads of the 
breakfast altogether most repulsive. The dish | owners, and stowed into those innumerable 
[chose was pigeon, trusting to the inoffensive | little barns which adorn the landscape ; all this 
nature of these birds. Here the birds, how-| despatch being rendered necessary by the dis- 
eer, formed but a small proportion of the| honesty of the people, which is such, that no 
whole affair; for they were lean and small, yet; one leaves his corn in the field, after it is ent, 
stuffed out with a mixture of garlic, and other | for a single night. I am sorry to make this 
abominations, and floating in a sea of lard.” confession in relation to the people whose sim- 
Condition of the Peasantry.—‘* The peasants ; ple lives T had previously thought so enviable ; 
of the Pyrenees have all which their necessities) but I am also bound in common justice to 
demand within themselves. They grow their) state, that even their potatoes, when ready to 
own flax, and one of their mosc busy occnpa-| be taken up, were always watched in the valley 
tions is to dress it. hey do not steep it in| of Campan ; and that every night, at a certain 
water before beating it, as in England, but| hour, we saw a lantern placed in the potato- 
spread it on some sloping field or hill-side,| field, and heard the firing of a gun, which 
where it undergoes no other process than what} announced that the watch lad commenced for 
is effected by exposure to the weather. Not] the night.” 
oily is the flax prepared and woven for their! Such are the traits afforded us by Mrs. 
own use, but the wool of the mountain sheep, | Ellis; and from them a fair general notion of 


” 


the | 


undyed, is made into jackets, trousers, and 
petticoats, as well as into various other articles 
of clothing, ‘Thus supplied with the most 
common and necessary kinds of dress, their 
wants are equally simple as regards their furni- 
tire and food. A few brass or copper vessels, 
for their milk, are always used by those who 
make cheeses, as many of the peasants do, not 
oily of the milk of cows, but of that of sheep 
and goats. For a churn they have a very sim- 


ple substitute, being no other than a dried | 


sheep's skin, For keeping wine the skins of 
kids are frequently used, with the hair inside: 
and the same article is also converted into a 
large pocket or knapsack, which the little girls 
carry at their backs. The skin, when used in 
this manner, is kept entire, either the head or 
the tail of the animal being folded over the 
opening of the knapsack. All implements of 
husbandry used amongst the Bearnais are equally 
‘imple in their character. The pole of their 
litle carts is often nothing more than the stem 
ota tree cut off where it has divided into two 
ranches, so that the ends of the two forks 
Connect with the axletree ; and the forks with 
Which their hay is made are branches, or stems, 
“ the same description, on a smaller scale. 
Their ploughing, such as it is, is effected by a 
wrt of double process, requiring four oxen, — 
‘wo to go before with the coulter, and two 
others with another implement to turn over 
the soil. Both these are generally conducted 
bywomen, For millet and buckwheat, which 
‘ieceed immediately to the earliest crops, the 
wil is merely turned over with a shovel, after 
Which the earth and stubble are burnt in 


her volume may readily be gathered. 
INDIA. 





We have recently had so many works upon 
Indian society pass before us in review, that) 
| we shall content ourselves with a few of the} 
| most novel passages in Mrs. Clemons’s observa- 


brought it to shew us. We endeavoured to 
explain the reason of this; the man listened, 
but could not be convinced, and went away im- 
pressed with his own foolish imagination. All 
castes have a superstitious dread of the hooting 
of an owl. The house we occupied at Nun- 
didroog was very large, and as there was rather 
a scarcity of houses to accommodate all the offi- 
cers, we gave up some detached rooms to two 
of them, Lieutenants S—— and B——, the 
latter of whom was only doing duty with our 
regiment. We had several nights been dis- 
turbed by the owls, and B determined, if 
possible, to shoot one. Accordingly, in the 
evening, as soou as they began their melan- 
choly note, he went forth with his gun and 
shot one in the leg. The poor thing was 
brought to me, and as I wished to tame it, he 
gave ittome. I placed it in a spare lumber. 
room, but it refused every kind of food, and 
seemed to be fast drooping. In the course of 
the day my butler, followed by the rest of the 
servants, came to me, and begged that the owl 
might be sent away; declaring that no Inck 
would happen to me, or to any one else, who 
kept such a bird, —that heavy misfortunes 
would follow,—that master, and mistress, and 
all, would surely die. It was in vain to 
reason with them; they one and all deter- 
mined to leave my service, if I kept the owl 
another hour. I therefore thought it best to 
comply with their wish, as 1 saw their minds 
were made up to go; so I sent in to Mr. 
S—— to beg him to shoot the poor bird; it 
seemed evident that it was in misery, and 
could not live, even if set at liberty. Thus 
order was now restored in my establishment ; 
the natives still, however, persisted in saying 
that some one would die in the house, and 
most likely Mr. $ , who had shot the bird. 
A few days after this, both S-——- and B—_ 
were attacked with typhus fever; the former 
died at the end of eight days, and in order to 
give a chance of life to the latter, he was 
ordered for change to Bangalore, where he 
died shortly after his arrival. Nothing now 
could convince my servants that it was not 
the bird, and the bird alone, that occasioned 
the death of these two officers. A few weeks 
after this, Mrs. S——, the lady of our core. 


| tions, the result of fourteen years’ residence | mandant, was much disturbed by an owl in a 
in the East, chiefly at Madras and in the upper | tree, near her bed-room window, which every 
provinces. There are, also, an officer’s journal | night made its disagreeable hootings, to the 
of the Burmese war, and a copy of _ annoyance of all in the house. She begged 
structions to young soldiers in India, marked\ Major S—— to shoot it, which he did. Loud 
by sound sense and good feeling throughout : —| was the outery of the servants when the deat 
Native Superstitions. —‘ The natives of | bird was brought in, though great the pleasure 
India, of all classes and castes, it is well known, | of Mrs. S—— to find the cause of her annoy. 
are exceedingly superstitious, and whatever} ance got rid of. The following morning, Miss 
appears to them uncommon is perverted into| W ; hiece of Mrs. S——-, a sweet girl, 
something portentous. One morning, as we! about seventeen years old, was taken ill of the 
| Were sitting at breakfast, the packallie came | typhus fever, and in eight days she was buried. 
jin, with consternation in his face, to beg that | This second apparent confirmation of the omen 
Sahib would release his water-bags; he said | naturally strengthened the natives in their 
that, on the previous evening, he went up the! belief, so strongly is every kind of superstition 
great hill with his bags, intending to get some} implanted in their minds. ‘They could not im 
water from the top, but he was taken off from | this case look to the rational causes of these 
his purpose, and threw the bags, wet as they | events, or reflect that, as the fever had beew 
were, on the ground near the tank, and thought | raging amongst the poor Sepoys, it might be 
he would fetch them in the morning; but, on | reasonably supposed that the Europeans could 
his going to do so, he found he could not move! not all escape :—no, it was nothing but the 
them from the¥ground ; he was quite sure that | destruction of the ominous bird which had 
the white people's devil had got hold of them | caused the death of the officers and the lady.” 
and was holding them down. He was told| Mative Prejudices. —‘‘ Such is the strong 
that they should certainly be released ; that he | prejudice of the natives against European edu- 
was to go exactly at twelve o'clock, when the | cation and Christianity. A few instances occur 
sun would be the hottest, and he would find | of conversion in the true sense of the term; 
that he could bring them away quite easily.| but I am sorry to say too many leave their 
The man went, and of course found that the | own castes for what they can get by the change. 
heat had melted the ice round the bag, and he! [ was once hiring a servant, and I asked him 
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what caste he was? ‘Oh!’ said he, with a 
broad grin, ‘I am Mistress’ Caste: I can eat 
and drink any thing! This, he thought, was 
a great recommendation.” 

Interior of a Temple and Peep at the Cere- 
monies. —‘* While at Wallajahbad I became 
acquainted with a Brahmin, to whom Major 

had rendered some little service, and 
he was frequently at our house, and en- 
deavoured to teach me the game of chess, in 
which he himself was a great proficient. On 
one occasion when he was in high good hu- 
mour, having beat me game after game for a 
whole ‘week, I mentioned to him the great 
desire 1 had to see the inside of one of the 
Conjeveram pagodas, no Europeans being ever 
allowed to go in. He hesitated a great deal, 
and at last told me it was impossible to grant 
my request ; however I still persevered, and 
at length carried my point. The following 
day a feast or ceremony was in the largest 
and most beautiful of the temples. My Brah- 
min told me to be there an hour earlier, and he 
would see what he could do. I gladly and 
readily availed myself of this permission, 
and accordingly was conveyed in my palanquin 
to Conjeveram, and had it placed under a 
row of fine trees opposite the great -domed 
pagoda. I had gone in a very long white 
muslin dress, and had braided my hair across 
my forehead, and twisted it behind like the 
natives, to be as little conspicuous as possible, 
while a large and thickly-sprigged black veil 
was over my head and face; I had also 
black silk gloves and stockings, I alighted 
and walked into the outer circle of the pagoda, 
with two of my bearers close to me, the tom- 
toms, drums, and cymbals, making a most 
deafening noise. I had stationed myself near 
the door of the grand entrance, where I had 
not remained above a few minutes, when my 
venerable friend made his appearance; he 
told me he had consulted with one of the 
head people, and I might be permitted to 
see the place before the grand ceremony com- 
menced, provided I would enter without my 
shoes and give ten rupees to one of the gods, 
both which conditions I agreed to. I hastened 
back to my palanquin and took off my clothes, 
and, accompanied as before, resumed my place 
within the grand entranze. My boys were 
ordered to remain behind ; being of a different 
caste, they were not allowed to go farther. 
[ followed my conductor through many long 
and dark passages, where I heard shrieks 
and groans, apparently proceeding from re- 
cesses that were close by me. My heart 
beat very quickly, I heartily repented of 
my curiosity, and yet felt ashamed to turn 
back. At length we arrived in one of the 
most beautiful vestibules I had ever beheld, 
or my imagination could ever picture; it 
was lighted from the top of the dome, and 
the mid-day sun cast his piercing rays down 
upon us. The pavement was of the finest 
white marble, inlaid with coloured stones in 
the shape of hideous monsters; under what 
class or description to place them, it is impos- 
sible to say. The walls were also of marble, 
to the height of perhaps 150 feet; they were 
shaped so as to form recesses of about four 
feet broad, and about ten feet between each 
other, in which were placed images, or as 
they call them swameys. ‘These were alter- 
nately of silver and gold, some of them ten 
or twelve feet high, with emerald and ruby 
eyes, and some of them seemed to stare 
down upon us in the most awful manner. 
Before many of these, were men lying flat 
on their faces, who, from fear of calling down 





the vengeance of the god, or to avoid a 
glare from their precious eyes, would crawl 
on their stomachs like a snake till they were 
out of sight. I had scarcely time to glance 
over the whole of the magnificent gilding and 
images, before a sound of music, accompanied 
with the most diabolical yells, burst upon my 
ear. My conductor hurried me into a recess 
behind some pillars of jet black marble, and 
then, from the opposite side, entered twelve 
dancing-girls, arrayed in the most gorgeous 
dresses. They wore a kind of short petti- 
coat which reached very little below the knee, 
some of them were made of gold, others of 
silver kin-koab, which fastened round the 
small of the waist just above the hip; they 
had also a little boddice of satin with a sleeve 
tight to the elbow; this boddice just confined 
the bosom, and reached no farther down, so 
that the whole person was bare from it to 
the petticoat. 


the head, on the top of which was placed a 
large gold plate studded with splendid jewels ; 
two or three pairs of ear-rings were in the 
ears, formed of diamonds and emeralds; they 
had also each a large nose-ring. Their arms 
and necks were literally a blaze of precious 
stones; their pretty little ankles were orna- 
mented in the same manner. These jewels 
were not their own property, they belonged 
to the pagoda, and the girls were decked in 
them every festival; it is needless to add 
that these girls are remarkable for their 
beauty. Their dance consists of a succession 
of graceful movements with the arms and 
head, turning into different figures, and rest- 
ing in picturesque attitudes and groups, but 
the whole effect was much spoiled by the 
horrid discord of the music. ‘Tongs, shovel, 
poker, and pan-lid, would have been much 
more harmonious, and yet the natives con- 
sider that they only excel us in one thing, 
which is music!! My Brahmin friend, I 
saw clearly, began to be anxious for my de- 
parture, and though I felt much inclined to 
rebel against his authority, he conducted me 
once more through the dark and narrow pas- 
sages, and we reached the outer court just as 
a crowd of Brahmins and dancing-girls were 
entering the great gates. I hurried to my 
palanquin, being anxious to put on my shoes, 
for though a very hot day, I felt chilled by 
standing so long on the marble pavement. 
I inquired the next day of my conductor 
whether I had been mistaken in imagining 
that I heard shrieks and groans as we passed 
along the dark passages. He said I had not, 
and that they were occasioned by some mem- 
bers of the community inflicting penance on 
their bodies.” 
WEST OF IRELAND. 

From the far East we now transfer our 
attentions to the far West; and take up our 
author’s tissue of descriptive scenery, personal 
adventure in travelling, antiquarian notices, 
fairy tales, and legendary superstitions, where- 
with he forms a very entertaining miscel- 
lany. There is, it is true, a little too much 
of the ornate in the language of his humble 
and uneducated informants, and rather too 
much of that conventional style of speech 
with which it seems to be the rule to invest 
every Irish story or colloquy; but, on the 
whole, we are compensated by the originality 
of many of the anecdotes related, and the 
curious nature of some of the facts which 
are so credulously believed among the people 
of this wild district. Of these we shall 
make a selection as specimens of the multi- 
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. s a 
tude picked up by the tourist in Eris and 
Tyrawly. Of an old castle called py), 
or Doona, situated on the sea lake of }'a| 
are told :— 

“The building of this strong-hold is gene 
rally attributed to Grana Uaile; but if Lam 
informed aright, and that I am there pa 
be no doubt, it is much more ancient than 
the Elizabethan age. No; its rude rough 
walls, put together unhammered and tye. 
mented, in that cyclopean style that baiiles qj 
antiquarian research as to its precise age, |p, 
speak a period plunged farther back into jy. 
gone times. There are many traditions oo, 
cerning this grey, moss-covered pile, Som 
say it was built by a Tuatha Danaan maviciay, 
to keep his faithless wife; and the legenj 
has it, that like all those who call in for, 
to aid jealousy, woman’s wile was more thay 
a match for strong walls or magic devices, 


ahy, 
NV, We 


The glossy and lovely black] Others say it was built by Gal M*‘Monj, 
hair of these girls was confined tightly round | 


the great rival of Fin M‘Coul ; and others 
again assert, that it was erected by Meidhah, 
daughter of Eochaidh, Queen of Connaugit, 
who, after some time, granted it to a famous 
champion of that kingdom, named Ceat, tle 
son of Magach, whose exploits were me. 
morable both as a man_ of stratagem aud 
violence,—quite an Irish Ulysses; and ina. 
much as a transaction connected with this 
Ceat, the son of Magach, may throw some 
light upon the claims of our countrymen t 
early civilisation, it may be well to state, tha 
the Milesian, improving on the scalping habits 
of the American Indians, had a much mor 
elaborate, if not more humane and elegut 
way of preserving trophies of their prowes 
over a fallen foe. The Irish warrior whe 
he killed his adversary in combat, broke bis 
skull, extracted his brains, mixed up th 
mass well, and working the compound into 
a ball, he carefully dried it in the sun; aud 
when it became, as it always did, exceedingly 
hard and heavy, it was produced, with 1 
small pride, as a trophy of former valour, ani 
a prestige of future victory. It is a pity that 
the Tipperary boys, who are so expert at brait- 
ing a man with a handstone, have lost the at 
of thus exhibiting what they have done at{airs, 
patrons, or hurling matches.” 

An ancient legend is attached to this sin 
gular custom, but it is too long for wut 
review ; and we must pass to the remark 
able Island of Innisgloria, respecting which 
the author gathered what he could from bis 
guide, Mickletony, and of which the following 
is a part :— 

“IT asked (he says) was he ever ther: 
‘Yes to be sure I was. Do you thivk ! 
would not often be where all the people « 
any gentility do be buried ? I asked him # 
it was true that the bodies buried there 
not corrupt? He said he did not belie 
it was true, for he saw bones thrown tp ® 
loose and rotten when a grave was opelitt 
as any where else ; ‘ But, be that true ort 
this I can say, there is a well dedicated” 
St. Brenain, the water of which, if any wom! 
dare to drink, while in her mouth woul 
turn blood-red, and be full of, little ret. 
worths: they would do her great mischief "4 
year and a day.’” 

This belief in certain waters becomits 
coloured under particular circumstances 8 — 
common throughout Ireland ; but here is als 
other superstition :— - 

“‘ By this time we had reached a burying 
ground which stands on the edge of the sand. 
hills, and which is in danger of being § 


hortly 
overwhelmed by the encroachment of #8 
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great evil of the western coast. Here are 
the remains of an ancient church : this is 
the Tarmon Carra alluded to in the * Monas- 
icon Hibernicum,’ and was the retreat of 
one or more monastics. It must, in its best 


state, have been a small place, for vestiges 


of the wall still remain, and Mr. Mickletony 
chewed me an upright stone, evidently the 


remains of an ancient cross, and in the upper 

H . > , 
part of which were two holes. ‘ Here, sir, 
says he, ¢the holy saint, Colman, used to creep 
on his bended knees and say the whole 
Psalter of David from beginning to end, and 
when he got so tired that he couldn’t keep 
erect upon his two knees, because of the pains 
in his back—do you see these two holes— 
here he used to put his two thumbs, and 
supporting himself with them he'd get through 
his duty. Well, do you know what happened 
to this very stone not long ago? three fellows 
of the coast-guard, having one evening been 
drinking in Bingham’s-town until they got 
wild mad, were passing by the place, when 
what should the devil tempt them to do but 
to come and throw down this holy stone; 
_and that wasn’t all. I’d be ashamed to tell 
you, sir, What more they did to defile the 
place where a man of God left his mark. 
Well, not long after the great Archbishop 
M‘Hale come into the Mullet about a matter 





| 


concerning Dean Lyons—but that’s neither | 


here nor there; but what I should say is, 
that His Grace heard of what the Protestant 


wast-guard did, and in his anger, for his! and see the nakedness of the land. 
soul was stirred, he pronounced that before | 


ayear and a day should pass over the fellows’ 
heads from the time they did the sacrilege, 
every one of them would come ‘to such an 
end that all would say, ‘¢ This is God’s 
vengeance.” And so it was. One of them, 
in the height of his health and strength, was 
taken with a great and inward pain, and 
died in an hour., Another was out at sea, 
and asleep during a calm night on the deck 
of a cutter; suddenly he started up, sprung 
overboard, and never rose again. The third 
was crossing, along with another coast-guard, 
on horseback, a shallow arm of the sea, when 
the tide was in, and as they both were on 
the one horse, and the water up to his belly, 
and the beast was beginning to plunge and swim ; 
while the foremost was doing his best to manage 
the horse, the other fellow fell off behind, and 
his comrade never missed him until he got 
to land. His corpse went out to sea, and 
he was never heard of afterwards. Thus the 
three sacrilegious fellows came to their bad 
end, ard thus was the saying of our great 
archbishop verified.” Upon inquiry from 
others,” adds the author in a note, **I find 
that this most unbecoming act was commit- 
ted, and that the perpetrators actually met 
their deaths in a sudden and appalling way 
before the termination of a year, but not by 
the invocation of Dr. M‘Hale.” 

Our next is a yet more striking instance 
of dark credulity at the new Church of Cross, 
near Bingham’s-town: we are told,— 

“It was in this church that not long since 
three young women were discovered taking 
the spancel off a corpse. This spancel, called 
in Trish * stheioul dhrum agustharragh,’ signi- 
tying the skin of the back and of the belly, 
Consists of a continuous band of skin taken 
from round the length of the body, viz. 
from the sole of one foot, up the outside 
of the leg and side, over the head and down 
the other side to the sole of the other foot, 
up the inside of that leg and down the inside 
of the other, until the stripe meets where it first 





set out; it is used as a love-charm, and its|He may be there, but uo one in these days 
power is believed to be irresistible, it being|ever saw him; but they have what is better, 
only necessary, in order to secure the affections | called by some the Neevoge, or, as others pro. 
of the victim, to tie the spancel round him/nounce it, Knaveen; both mean ‘the little 
while asleep ; if he does not awake during the saint,’ and I prefer the latter pronunciation, 
operation, all must turn out to the wish of the| which may not be a bad derivation for the 
operator ; if he does awake, he dies before the | English word knave: Latin, gnavus—a know- 
end of the year; so the poor desired one has no ing fellow. For the knaveen of Inniskea must 
escape. This disgusting and dark superstition, be a knowing one indeed, for, by his instru- 
is not only believed in here and reverenced, but | mentality, the natives consider they can raise 
even yet is sometimes practised ; and it is con-| or allay a tempest; raise a storm when a ship 
fidently asserted that not very long ago it was nears the island, and so they may get in a 
resorted to, and with success, by persons far| wreck; or allay it when their own boats are 
above the common sort, and in this way three | out at sea ina gale of wind. The knaveen is 
young women, far from rich, or beautiful, or|a stone image of the rudest construction, attired 
possessing any mental or bodily attractions that | in an undyed flannel dress, which is every New 
would be likely to secure the affections of young | Year’s Day renewed. Of course the knaveen 
men, got very good matches, in every way far!has his annals, one event of which may be 
above their own position in life. This family | worth stating :—Some years ago, a pirate hap- 


|have not yet given up the spancel, nor, as [| pening to land on the island, amused himself 


am told, the intention of using it.” 


by setting fire to the houses of the people, all 
And the author adds to this received ac- 


of which burnt but too readily, save one; and 
count :— the ferocious leader thus seeing one house un- 
‘*T have heard a circumstance, for which I| touched, urged on with menaces his followers 
shall by no means vouch, connected with this | to consummate their destructive doings by burn- 
superstition, which goes to prove, if it have | ing this also; but they could not; as often as 
any foundation at all, how the best intentions | they applied fire to it ont it went: they might 
may be frustrated by causes very unforseen. | as well burn one of the ocean rocks. Observing 
The Very Rev. Dean L——, hearing of the|this, he ordered the house to be diligently 
wonders effected by the silent fraternity of | searched, and, finding the *knaveen,’ he com- 
Trappists, in the county of Waterford, felt de-|manded that the holy image should be smashed 
sirous to introduce the brotherhood into Erris,|to pieces with a sledge. Perhaps he was told 
and to that effect invited one of them to come | of the ‘knaveen’s’ power, not only of arresting 
Accord- | fire, but of raising wind, and, as he often roved 
ingly he came, but, alas! for himself and his! along the coast, he of course did not desire to 
cause, he did not return; for he fell sick—of| leave the storm-compeller in the hands of those 
what disease I know not—died, and was buried. | to whom he had been so cruel. Thus, having 
Now, as the spancel is the more efficacious the | had his wicked will, the pirate sailed away, it 
more chaste and holy the body is from which it} is hoped never to return. But the natives, the 
is stripped, of course the hide of a ‘Trappist was |moment he was gone, collected the fragments 
invaluable ; and accordingly the remains of the | of the saint, bound them together with thongs 
poor ascetic were disinterred and rifled of its | of sheep-skin, and, to keep him warm and plea- 
skin; and, the fact having transpired, it has|sant, dressed him out in a suit of flannel, 
unfortunately deterred (and why shouldn’t it ?)| which, as we have already stated, is renewed 
the Trappists from venturing to settle in such|from year to year. It is, however, considered 
a charming place as Erris. Of this dark and!that the ‘knaveen’ has never fully recovered 
disgusting superstition, which, as reported to|the treatment he received from the pirate’s 
me, has been practised even by Protestant fe- | sledge-hammer, nor are they quite so sure of 
males, and of the better sort, it may be said; his power over the elements. Perhaps, after 
in the words of old Heywood :— all, this is not so much the fault of the idol as 
© Of such like miscreants ’tis in Esay said, of their failing faith. He still, however, is 
We have strooke hands to league with death, and made fervently kissed, and had in reverence by all.” 
pe pore tno na practices we find An existing superstition respecting foxes is 
Many most blasphemous in their kind, thus described :— 
pacers holy ceremonies (through the malicious) ** T asked Mr. Henri if there was much game 
re made idolatrous and superstitious, : ° : 
When linen never washed is used, and he in these wilds; he said not: the eagles and 
a = — See net ose, foxes were so numerous that they made sad 
The north an soutic are meee [havoe with the hares and grouse. This gave 
That all his hair shorn off by night or day, vecasion to his mentioning some curious facts 
‘Thinking thereby to drive the devil away ; respecting the superstitious respect the women 
That takes dust trom a sepulchre to use, ° ~ . . : 
Or from the grave the dead’s bones to abuse ; of the country have for foxes, and the desire 
Or aught besides that shall seem retrograde they have, holding them to be intelligent but 
To reason’s course, or what's by nature made.’ mischievous beings, to propitiate, and, if pos- 
sible, turn their destructiveness from their 
doors. For this purpose, some of the house- 
wives leave wool on the bushes in the winter 
season, which it is expected they will carry 
off to their burrows, and make themselves 
snug. Others actually knit little woollen 
stockings, or, as they call them, mittens, 
which they leave in the fox’s path, expecting 
that reynard will wear them, when he roams 
at night in the hard weather, and, in gratitude 
for the comfort, leave untouched the cocks and 
hens. He mentioned a ludicrous circumstance 
that had occurred some time ago, bearing upon 
this superstitious respect of the people. Great 
depredations having been committed on the 
poultry belonging to the coast-guard families of 
Doonkeegan, the injured English, not so ree 


These were some of the superstitious practices 
resorted to in England in the sixteenth cen- 
tury, as recorded by that curious old poetaster, 
Master Thomas Heywood, in his * Hierarchie 
of Blessed Angels ;’ but none of them come up 
to the horrid audacity of this love-charm of the 
spancel stripe. The practice is not confined to 
Erris. Mr. Archdeacon, in his very amusing 
and well-written ‘ Legends of Connaught,’ re- 
lates a very awful anecdote respecting its appli- 
cation in a more civilised part of Mayo.” 

Near Innisgloria is Inniskea, of which we 
learn :-— 

** There are two ancient sepulchral mounds 
on it, and it contains a few inhabitants, who 
know nothing of the fated crane that old writers 
say is to stand there until the ‘crack of doom,’ 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 





all they could reach were finished off and ready 
to be brought out, when in the farthest end of 
the cavern, and sitting up on its bent tail in 
a corner—just as you may suppose a tailor 
would sit on his board—there sat a fellow, his 
head as round as a man’s, and it looked white, 
shining, and bare, with a flat nose and two 
grey eyes, just like an old fellow who was laid 
up past his labour in the chimney-corner. So 
one of the boys was just making up to him to 
strike him down with his pole, when the seal 
cried out in a squeaking, snivelling, suppli- 
cating voice, ‘Och, boys! och, ma bouchals ! 
spare your old grandfather Darby O'Dowd !’ 
You may suppose that the boys were not a 
little astonished and frightened when they 
heard a seal speak ; but one of them plucking 
glory to God.’ ‘ He’s there (says another),}up courage, accosted the creature and said, 
but I’m sure and sartin he'll get off. ‘1)* Now, that is all a joke, you’re no grand- 
wouldn’t put it past him (says another), he’ll) father of ours, for Darby O’Dowd is long 
then play the puck with all our young geese,—!ago in his grave, and God be merciful to 
if he do, he'll never forgive this hand’s turn,’ | him, he lies in Dunfeeny churchyard.’ ¢ You 
* Oh (says another), he’s a dear, dacent fox, he; may saw that, and thrue it is for you, grandson 
hasn’t the heart to do us mischief. No, he’s a! ‘Tim. It’s thrue I was dead and dacently 
clane, conscionable crathur ; he’s content with buried, but here I am for my sins, turned into 
hares, rabbits, and young sea-fowl. THe’s not;a sale, as other sinners are and will be. See 
like that long stinking-tailed fox over the! what comes of selling mangy sheep for sound 
wather at Inver, that does be destroying all the | bastes, and swearing away before a coort a 
poor people’s cocks and hens. No, our fox) neighbour’s good name; and Heaven is just, 
never does the neighbours a hand’s turn of and here I am making my purgathory as a 
harm; when the crathur is hungry, he goes! sale, and if you put an end to me and skin me, 
from home, not like the grey thief at Inver.’ | as I see you are for, may be it’s worser I'll be, 
In this way, under the confident assurance , and go into a shark or a porpoise, or some fish 
that the fox in the trap heard and understood, | that will never have the honour or glory of 
they used flattering words on the possibility }sitting as I do now on firm land. Mind m 

that even yet he would escape from the hands | bidding then, boys avick ; lave your ould fore- 
of his captors. In the meantime, the owner! father where he is, to live out his time as a 
of the trap -had been busy in procuring all|sale. May be for your own sakes, for they 
the dogs in the vicinity to bait, worry, and | say every dog has his day, you will ever here- 


spectful, determined to stop the thief; so they 
baited a trap, formed, for the occasion, of a 
deal box; and sure enough, next morning, a 
red, sharp-nosed, broad-cheeked, bright-eyed 
little fellow was found occupying the interior, 
and vainly doing his best to get out ; and very 
shortly it was noised abroad through the near- 
est villages that the fox was canght, and the 
whole population poured forth to behold the 
mischief-maker, and, as might be supposed, to 
satisfy their revenge and their curiosity. Sup- 
pose, then, the trap brought out into an ad- 
joining field, and amongst sundry groups sur- 
rounding it, one composed of elderly women, 
with their red petticoats, brown boddices, and 
the kerchief drawn tightly over the head. 
* And is he there for sartain ?—wurra, wurra, 





kill reynard, when let loose from durance, and after leave off following, and parsecuting, and 
fine sport was expected, and all was shouting, | murthering sales, who may be nearer to your- 


and barking, and great excitement; when, lo! |selves nor you think.’ It may be supposed 
the lid of the trap was lifted, and out bounced a} that the young seal-hunters gave up their 
trembling caitiff of a red-cur dog, certainly not) occupation and left their grandfather alone; 
unlike a fox, and whose grandfather or grand-| at all events, let there be what foundation 
mother might have been of the vulpine race.” |for the story there may, it is universally be- 
Seals, it appears, are no less held in super-| lieved, and on the strength of it the people have 

Stitious awe than foxes. Ea. gr. :— igiven up seal-hunting.’ ” 
“It is time fur me to go back to Down-; And with this we must put our hand and 
patrick promontory and Poulnashanthana. I seal upon further illustrations of the legendary 
/kind; but the following remarks upon other 


presume,’ said to my companion, ¢ that 

there are many seals along a coast perforated | and immediate matters deserve quotation :— 
by such caverns as this.’ ‘ Yes, certainly;; The Coast-Guard.— I like the placid, firm 
and, taking them along with bird-catching, |countenances of these veteran coast-guards, 
was a favourite, though dangerous occupation | they look so calm, and yet so prudent; I have 
of the young people; but they have given up their fine English features in my mind’s eye, 
seal-hunting for this some time.’ Perceiving every line denoting hardship endured, vigour 
a sort of smile on my companion’s countenance at command, and a sense of duty superior to 
LT asked, * And why?’ ‘* Yon’d Jaugh, sir, if| every feeling of difficulty and danger. I con- 
I told you the reason.’ § Then let me laugh, sider the coast-guard establishment one of the 
if you please, by all means.’ £ I don’t exactly | greatest blessings ever conferred on Ireland,— 
know whether it was in this Poulnashanthana, a positive blessing, in not only putting an 
but it was in one of the caves thab are found | effectual stop to smuggling, the nurse of pro- 
between Downpatrick and Kilcummin Heads, fligacy and crime,—to wrecking, the stimulus 
and which can only be entered when the tide to dishonesty and cruelty all around our shores, 
is out, aud then you must use lights, and at all! but, also, in locating prudent, honest, human. 
times it is fearfully dangerous, for there is a|ised, and often religious men, with their nice 
terrible swell even iti the greatest calm, and if| wives and children, and all their clean and 
the wind was in the least to rise with a point | decent habits, amongst a dirty, ignorant, and 
to north or north-west, they and their boat) careless people. I have never visited a coast- 
would be ground to atoms. Well, on a calm, | guard station on any of Ireland’s shores, that 
fine evening, two young fellows had urged|I did not observe the wonderful contrast ex- 
their curraghs into a cave where the seals were hibited in the dwellings and the habits of the 
known to breed, and they had brought besides|inmates to all around, and that I did not 
poles to knock down the creatures, plenty of |entertain the rational expectation that in due 
dry bog-fir to keep up a blaze, and having got | time such examples of a more excellent way 
far in, the place was alive with seals, and the | would have an effect in civilising the surround- 
poor things were toddling about amongst the |ing natives.” 

round stones at the end, and the boys were} Other Improvements Withheld.—Near Down- 
dusy enough striking them on the head, and! patrick Head, says our author : = 


———— 
——— 


=. 
“ On my remarking what a terrible lee shore 
this must be when the wind blew from the 
north-west, my companion said, * Yes, sir, anj 
many a vessel has gone to pieces, and many 
life been lost here ; and look what nature jas 
done there to aid man in his exertions to make 
a place of shelter on this coast. Observe, sir 
yonder promontory westward — not a Gner 
place, or more to be desired for a pier in ll 
Ireland, and yet nothing has been done. Some 
years ago, as I understand, before I came to 
live in this place, when the government was 
making piers all along the west coast, yonder 
headland was fixed on, and a ship actually 
came loaded with cut stones to deposit them 
and commence the work ; but when her skip. 
per sent ashore to know whether the country 
people would come and help to unlade her, 
there was no one to be got to put a hand to 
the work ; so, after a few days, the ship sailed 
away and deposited her cargo where the people 
were willing to receive it.’ ‘I should think, 
said I, *that such a neglect of a good offer 
should be more fitly laid to the charge of the 
landed proprietor or his agent than to the 
people.” ‘It is true for you, sir. Surely to 
have a good pier for the export of the corn 
grown on his property was his look-out; but 
where there is neither a resident landlord, nor, 
perhaps, a resident agent; when the looking 
after a property devolves on an ignorant under- 
fellow, who is, as I may say, a beggar on 
horseback, who thinks of nothing but making 
a little great man of himself, at the expense 
both of landlord and tenant — how can any 
thing better be expected? But mark me, sir,’ 
continued my companion, ‘I do not desire you 
to consider what I say as applicable to the 
property we are now looking over. I am to 
short a time settled in this neighbourhood to 
give an opinion as to its management, and I 
beg of you to consider that I am not alluding 
at all to it; but I must say that a great deal of 
the poverty, the absence of improvement, and 
the incapacity of the holders of land to rise 
out of the low state in which they are—getting 
worse instead of better—arises from the petty 
tyranny of the understrapping fellows that 
wear boots and ride horses, on the presents 
they extort from the poor farmer; whose yarn, 
ducks, geese, fowl, and eggs, all go to pro. 
pitiate these greedy cormorants. Don’t you 
think, sir, that if a landlord cannot, or will 
not, reside on his property, he should at least 
have a resident agent ; some one who has the 
heart to raise the people, as well as the head to 
raise the rents 2? 1 wonder much that the great 
landlords don’t see how bad it is for themselves 
and their tenantry to have a little great man 
coming down from Dublin or some distant 
place every gale day, to lift the rents, and then 
passing away in his gig or coach, leaving his 
business for the rest. of the year to the manage- 
ment of a driver. Isn’t there some old saying 
that goes to shew this,—that there must be 
great need where the devil drives?’ ‘ Why, 
Mr. M——,,’ said I, yon seem to have thought 
somewhat of these matters, and I think you 
have said you have not been long in the 
country.” ‘Yes, sir, you are right; 1 have 
seen much of the effects of good and bad agency 
on the prosperity of lauded proprietors, and 
I’m not of this country. I came from the 
county of Sligo, where there are some right 
well-managed properties, where some agents 
really, by their care and intelligence, compensate 
for the unavoidable absence of the proprietor, 
and where the tenants are led, but not driven. 
And, finally, of the people belonging to these 





parts generally :. 
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«The natives of Erris are not at all cleanly 
in their persons or houses: in many of their 
houses, a3 I have been given to understand, 
they have but one vessel that will hold water, 
and that is the metal potato-pot; and there- 
fore personal ablution is confined to the face 
and neck. A person remarking on this dis- 
agreeable subject, observed that he could see 
plainly the line of demarcation between the 
washed and unwashed parts; which line put 
him in mind, so defined was it, of the tide- 
water mark on the sea-shore. Indeed, this I 
remarked myself, that twice while I have been 
in Erris, I never observed any one bathing 
along its shores, so admirably convenient as 
they are for the purpose. The first time I 
was there, no doubt the weather was not en- 
couraging for sea-bathing, but the last time 
nothing could be so tempting; yet not a human 
being did I see, except two of the coast-guard. 
When on other parts of the Irish shore, as, for 
instance, along the shores of the county of 
Clare, multitudes of the country people might 
he observed at all hours of the day bathing— 
lut here not one. In the same way, I believe 
the people are neither fond of fishing nor eating 
fish; and I suppose that at any time they 
would prefer potatoes and milk to the best 
fish that could be laid before them. At any 
rate 1 observed that there were in the different 
bays and inlets comparatively very few boats 
or corraghs ; neither did I see in very calm 
weather many out at sea, I was told that fish 
had ceased to be plenty on these shores. I 
ventured, in my former volume, to assign a 
cause for this unhappy scarcity, when speaking 
of Blacksod Hay. I remember hearing a per. 
son say, who knew these shores well (he com- 
manding a king’s cutter off the station), that 
in times of scarcity when the Rush fishermen, 
who had come round from Fingal to fish on this 
coast, landed a cargo of cod or ling on theseshores 
for the purpose of salting them, the people who 
were too lazy, or what perhaps is the more 
reasonable cause, were too poor and ill-provided 
with tackle to go ont to fish, were glad, there 
being a scarcity of potatoes, to pick up the 
heads and other offal which the Rush fishermen 
threw away. Having detailed thus far the 
information I have received respecting the 
actual state of this district, it might be expected 
ofme that I should offer some suggestions re- 
garding its improvement. Acknowledging 
myself not altogether adequate to such an 
wdertaking, either from previous knowledge 
or the accuracy of the information I have been 
enabled to procure, I would still offer a few 
hints which may be taken ad valorem. The 
first step which I assume ought to be taken 
would be to destroy the existing tenures of the 
people; the whole rundale system, which I 
have attempted to describe, should be abo- 
lished, and every householder made the tenant 
of an undivided allotment, over which no other 
person should have power except the landlord. 
It would also be expedient for every tenant to 
rect and inhabit a house on his own farm, and 
break up the village system altogether. It 
Would be also necessary for the landlord to 
direct and control the cultivation of the ground 
allotted to tillage on the respective holdings, 
and to insist on another rate of manuring and 
rotation of crops. Indeed, I have long con- 
sidered, that on account of the lamentable want 
of capital that exists in the country, the land- 


~_ should become, as it were, partners in the 
1g 


bandry of the estates on the metairie sys- 
tem that prevails so much in France and Italy, 
and that they should supply the seed, imple- 
ments, and stock, while the tenant supplies the 


labour, and that a definitive portion of the 
produce (not money) should come to the land- 
lord’s share ; or, if the supply of all but labour 
on the part of the landlord could not, from his 
want of capital, be allowed, that at any rate he 
should receive off the respective farms, not a 
money, but a produce rent; as, for instance, 
such a proportion of the corn and cattle; so 
much oats, so much barley, so much butter, 
wool, pigs; in a word, a share of whatever the 
land is best capable of producing.” 
So moughit it be! 





Life of Petrarch. By Thomas Campbell, Esq. 
2 vols. 8vo. London, 1841. Colburn. 

One Hundred Sonnets. Translated from the 
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WE are not of those who think that none but 

poets are fit to be the biographers and judges 

of poets ; on the contrary, we are of opinion, 
that other individuals possessed of cultivated 
mind, refined feelings, and exalted imagina- 
tion, and gifted with critical powers, are quite 
as competent as any brother bard that ever 
existed, to form a true estimate of the merits 
and defects of a poetic author. Indeed, as the 
language is common to both classes, this holds 
still more strongly than in regard to works of 
art; where the critic, having no experience of 
the medium employed, is less capable of appre- 
ciating all the qualities of a painting than the 
artist who has devoted his talent to acquiring 

a mastery over the elements of its creation. 
Yet it is always very desirable that fellow 

genius should investigate and expound the 

claims of genius; and therefore it is that we 
hail with much satisfaction a Life of Francesco 

Petrarch, by Thomas Campbell. Differing in 

a few points, with much distrust of ourselves, 

from the dicta of so high an :mthority, we 

shall run cursorily along with them, and re- 
spectfully suggest some of the brief remarks 
which have occurred to us on the perusal of 
these volumes. But first we may glance at 
the leading dates of Petrarch’s career. Born 
at Arezzo, 20th July, 1304, he was: carried an 
infant to Incisa, and spent his childhood there. 

At nearly eight years of age he stayed with his 

parents at Pisa for several months, and thence 

accompanied them to Avignon. H.is education 
was conducted at Carpentras, Mo atpelier, and 

Bologna; and in 1326, at the age of twenty- 

two, he returned to Avignon znd lost his 

parents. Here he formed friendships with great 
men and eminent scholars; and, in 1327, fell 
in love with the celebrated Laura. Entering 
the church, he had preferment at Isombes ; 
but frequently travelled through various parts 
of Europe, Italy, France, Flanders, Brabant, 
and the Rhine. In 1340, he was crowned 
laureate at Rome, with grand ceremonies ; and 
during his later years, was engaged in several 

important missions and embassies. He had a 

son and daughter bya lady most obscurely known, 

—lived long in deep retirement at Vaucluse, 

—was raised to clerical dignities in Parma,— 

formed intimacies with the famems Cola di 

Rienzo, Boccaccio, and other distin guished per- 

sons,—was courted by cardinals, princes, popes, 

emperors, and kings,—and, finally, died at 

Arqua, on the 18th of July, 1374, at the age 

of seventy years. 

We now come to the work before us. and 
we confess that we are rather jJainfully sur- 
prised at the bitter and contemptuous manner 
in which the author sets out in speaking of the 





unfinished MS. Memoir of Petrarch, by the 
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late Archdeacon Coxe, which is deposited in 
the British Museum. ‘This respectable and 
laborious historian and biographer is dead: 
there is no arrogant pretence in his writings to 
provoke so much asperity ; and yet merely be- 
cause Mr. Campbell’s first attempt was di- 
rected by the publisher, who premeditated the _ 
job, to the compression and editing of the 
Archdeacon’s remains, he is treated as ifhe had 
risen from his grave, and forced the use of his 
collected data, instead of leaving his successor 
a voluntary choice in the matter. The poor, 
unoffending ‘‘ Coxeian MS.,” it is angrily 
stated, ‘‘is placed in a wrong part of the 
Museum. It should not be in the library, 
but among the bottled abortions of anatomy, 
or the wooden visages of the South-Sea idols. 
Nor will he blame me for saying that the entire 
MS. betrays a writer incapacitated by nature 
for disserting on poetry. His ability to com- 
pose matter-of-fact travels and political me- 
moirs I call not in question ; but, with regard 
to any spark of poetical sympathy, his mind 
was obtuse, and a mere mortuum caput. I 
found no fault with him for having drawn his 
materials almost entirely from De Sade, for 
that biographer is the only one who can be 
mainly depended upon for information respect- 
ing Petrarch; but I did blame the Archdeacon 
for doing so unavowedly, instead of acknow- 
ledging the debt, as Mrs. Dobson and myself 
have done, and for interspersing his clumsy 
translation of De Sade with still clumsier re- 
marks of his own. ‘To have edited this fetus 
of biography would have done no good to 
either Petrarch, or Archdeacon Coxe, or my- 
self.” 

Now this is not very fair towards a pro- 
duction which was never finished or given to 
the world; and in other places the worthy 
writer is further mentioned with uncalled-for 
indignity. The “ fetus” was not born to be 
so severely and harshly handled. 

Mr. Campbell goes through the publications 
of preceding biographers, and wisely prefers 
De Sade as his text-book and guide; and 
good-humouredly adds :— 

*¢ To those who are particularly interested 
about the. history of Petrarch and his times, 
the following information may possibly be ac- 
ceptable. Professor Marsand of Padua col- 
lected a Biblioteca Petrarchesca—a Petrarchian 
library—consisting of nine hundred volumes, 
illustrative of the history of the poet. A cata- 
logue of these works was published at Milan, 
in quarto; bnt the collection itself was pur- 
chased in 1829 for the private library of the 
King of France, in the Louvre.” 

Every portion of early Italian literature is 
overlaid in the same manner; and the modern 
who endeavours to disentangle the thread, can 
by no possibility escape from prolixity, the dis- 
cussion of senseless trifles, tedious verbal cri- 
ticisms, and insignificant variations of dates. 
Even in this Life of Petrarch there is much of 
very little consequence, though it is scarcely 
the thousandth part of what has been written 
on the subject. That the circumstances of 
Petrarch’s course are more readily to be traced 
we owe to his Latin letters to his friends ; and 
his biography was, in truth, prepared by him. 
self, with great carefulness, for posterity. To 
us he appears in his early days, at Avignon, 
to have been a prey to morbid feelings to a 
much greater extent than Mr. Campbell al- 
lows, though he charges his passion for Laura 
as a species of insanity. At all events, we 
think the contrast between his life and writings 
might have furnished a striking theme for his 








biographer. The favourite of profligate popes, 
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he dared to expose and lash their vices and the 
vices of the Church; the personal friend and 
companion of the Lombard tyrants, he never 
ceased to raise his voice in the cause of peace 
and his native country. He was thus rather 
virtuous than heroic, and wanted courage to 
be the same in the living man that he was in 
his writings. In the former, he was weak 
and temporising; and, though little ambitious, 
seems to have indulged in vanity, and not to 
have been altogether exempt from petty feel- 
ings. So easily was he to be propitiated that 
he ceased to be feared ; and this is, perhaps, 
the key to all his high intimacies, and politic 
connexions, with struggling and contending 
parties of every hue. Hence his prosperous 
course at the head of the republic of letters, 
his unenvied laurels, and his royal and courtly 
graces, 

** Petrarch (says Campbell) was twenty-two 
years of age when he settled at Avignon, a 
scene of licentiousness and profligacy. The 
luxury of the cardinals, and the pomp and 
riches of the Papal court, were displayed in an 
extravagant profusion of feasts and ceremonies, 
which attracted to Avignon women of all 
ranks, among whom intrigue and gallantry 
were generaliycountenanced. Petrarch was by 
nature of a warm temperament, with vivid 
and susceptible passions, and strongly attached 
to the fair sex. We must not, therefore, be 
surprised if, with these dispositions, and in 
such a dissolute city, he was betrayed into some 
excesses. But these were the result of his 
complexion, and not of deliberate profligacy. 
He alludes to this subject in his epistle to 
posterity, with every appearance of truth and 
candour. From his own confession, Petrarch 
seems to have been somewhat vain of his per- 
“sonal appearance during his youth, a venial 
foible, from which neither the handsome nor 
the homely, nor the wise nor the foolish, are 
exempt. It is amusing to find ourown Milton 
betraying this weakness, in spite of all the 
surrounding strength of his character. In an- 
swering one of his slanderers, who had called 
him pale and cadaverous, the author of * Pa. 
radise Lost’ appeals to all who knew him, 
whether his complexion was not so fresh and 
blooming, as to make him appear ten years 
younger than he really was. Petrarch, when 
young, was so strikingly handsome, that he 
was frequently pointed at and admired as he 
passed along; for his features were manly, 
well-formed, and expressive, and his carriage 
was graceful and distinguished. He was 
sprightly in conversation, and his voice was 
uncommonly musical. His complexion was 
between brown and fair, and his eyes were 
bright and animated. His countenance was a 
faithful index of his heart.” 

About the manliness of his features there 
may, however, be some question; as the ac- 
count of his crowning at Rome, aged thirty- 
seven, describes him rather as soft and effemin- 
ate in beauty. 

The overwhelming passion of Petrarch for 
Laura, the wife of a morose husband and the 
mother of ten children, forms, of necessity, a 
striking feature in this work ; and the author 
concludes that, — 

‘It is evident from his writings that she 
repudiated his passion whenever it threatened 
to exceed the limits of virtuous friendship. 
On one occasion, when he seemed to presume 
too far upon her favour, she said to him, with 
severity, ‘I am not what you take me for.’ 
If his love had been successful, he would have 
said less about it. Of the two persons in this 
love affair, I am more inclined to pity Laura 





than Petrarch. Independently of her personal 
charms, I cannot conceive Laura otherwise than 
as a kind-hearted, loveable woman, who could 
not well be supposed to be totally indifferent 
to the devotion of the most famous and fas- 
cinating man of his age. On the other hand, 
what was the penalty that she would have paid 
if she had encouraged his addresses as far as he 
would have carried them? Her disgrace, a 
stigma left on her family,.and the loss of all 
that character which upholds a woman in her 
own estimation and in that of the world. I 
would not go so far as to say that she did not 
at times betray an anxiety to retain him under 
the spell of her fascination, as, for instance, 
when she is said to have cast her eyes to the 
ground in sadness when he announced his in- 
tention to leave Avignon; but still I should 
like to hear her own explanation before I con- 
demned her. And, after all, she was only 
anxious for the continuance of attentions, re- 
specting which she had made a fixed understand- 
ing that they should not exceed the bounds of 
innocence.” 

This is very amiable, but amid the vice and 
wickedness of Avignon it is not very easy 
to determine the real nature of this love 
affair. It might be pure and platonic, or it 
might be the reverse: the Abbé de Sade, 
being a descendant of the lady’s, maintains 
the former; some folks in the same situation 
might rather have wished it possible to have 
a trinkling of the poet’s blood in their veins. 
Five hundred years ago, in France and Italy, 
society was not so very particular in these 
respects as they are in our moral and decorous 
days. Petrarch’s retreat to the solitude of 
Vaucluse might, we fancy, be assigned to 
his devotedness to literature, a passion equally 
strong as his love for Laura; and at a time 
when, though he continued to write fervid 
sonnets, it is not unlikely the latter might have 
been somewhat mitigated. But on this we 
must quote Mr. Campbell :— 

“Tf his object was to forget Laura, the 
composition of sonnets upon her in this her- 
mitage was unlikely to be an antidote to his 
recollections. It would seem as if he meant 
to cherish rather than to get rid of his love. 
But if he nursed his passion, it was a dry- 
nursing; for he led a lonely, ascetic, and, 
if it were not for his studies, we might say 
a savage life. I find some of his biographers 
treating with contempt all who presume to 
doubt his supreme felicity in this shut-up 
valley. One of them remarks, that ‘those 
who are employed upon trifles, who are en- 
gaged in a circle of everlasting amusements, 
and whose abilities stagnate without company, 
look with wonder upon a man retiring from 
the world to lead a solitary life. Their little 
understandings cannot comprehend the infinite 
resources which an imaginative and instruc- 
tive mind can derive from its own resources, 
from reading and from meditation.”* I abomi- 
nate all this slang about solitude; if the 
word means a man living without wife, child, 
or domestic society, or the accessible conver- 
sation of friends. I have no doubt that 
Petrarch had great resources in his own imagi- 
nation ; and his seclusion, having been volun- 
tary, is a proof that it was not intolerable 
to him. But I regard this fact rather as 
a phenomenon in the history of a man of 


* ««T copy this twaddlefrom Archdeacon Coxe, though 
even with him it was not original. Perhaps the doctor 
cannot exactly be called Petrarch’s biographer, as he 
made an attempt on the life of the poet, but did not 
finish him. et, as his MSs, are still in the British 
Museum, let him have the title by courtesy, It is well 
for him to talk of little minds.” 


- _— . 
genius, than a proof that the love of Protracted 
solitude indicates genius itself. I have gene, 
rally found the devotees of loneliness 
the most stupid of their species. 
never meant us to live in solitude.  [ ;, 
against her laws. She compels the yery 
atoms of matter to congregate, and give 
her spiritual creation the same bond of socja| 
attraction from the gregarious insect to the 
noblest animal.” 

Yet farther on we are told :— 

“An anecdote relating to this period of 
Petrarch’s life is given by De Sade, which, i 
accepted with entire credence, must inspire 
us with astonishment at the poet’s devotion 
to his literary pursuits. He had now, in 1339, 
put the first hand to his epic poem, ‘The 
| Scipiade ;’ and one of his friends, De Sade, 
|believes that it was the Bishop of Lombes, 
|fearing lest he might injure his health hy 
|over-zealous application, went to ask him for 
ithe key of his library, which the poet gave 
up. The bishop then locked up his books 
and papers, and commanded him to abstain 
| from reading and writing for ten days. Petrarch 
obeyed ; but on the first day of this literary 
Ramazan, he was seized with ennui, on the 
second with a severe headach, and on the 
third with symptoms of fever; the bishop 
relented, and permitted the student to return 
to his books and papers.” 

From this we gather at least that the 
two passions were contemporaneous, and that 
the effusions of the Vaucluse were equally 
amatory and literary. Mr. C. proceeds to 
observe :— 

“The twentieth year of his devotion to 


among 
Nature 








| Laura had now elapsed ; and, in viewing an 


| attachment so deep and permanent, our sym. 
| pathy begins to get ahead of our strict moral. 
jity, and to admire, at least, the pvuet’s co. 
jsistency. The philosopher Hume has asserted 
that violent passions always exhaust them. 
selves speedily ; but Hume had never felt the 
most exquisite of all passions, and could not 
be a true judge of it. I have always thought 
this assertion unphilosophical. There is 10 
saying, to be sure, what furious caprices 
may burn but for a short time in weak minds, 
and disappear like shot stars; but, speaking 
generally of human nature, and of minds even 
ordinarily constituted, I am convinced that our 
intense passions alone are of long duration. 
Still more permanent are the biasses of strong 
sensibility. Our poet’s love was an example of 
this truth.” 

He bade her farewell, and says :— 

“Though she was not melancholy, she 
did not appear to have her wonted cheerful- 
ness, but was serious and thoughtful. She 
jdid not sing, as usual, nor speak with that 
| voice which used to charm every one. Silt 
had the air of a person who fears an evil 
not yet arrived. ‘In taking leave of her, 
says Petrarch, ‘I sought in her looks tor 
a consolation of my own sufferings. Her eyes 
had an expression which I had never seen ' 
them before. What I saw in her face seemel 
to predict the sorrows that threatened me. 
| This was the last meeting that Petrarch aud 
Laura ever had.”* mee 

The next year, 1348, she died in his 
absence of the plague. Mr. C. mentions the 
date of April Ist, which we believe t be 
correct; though more romantic biographers 
fix it on the 6th, the anniversary of that 
day twenty-one years after Petrarch first 
saw her. 





* «© Ever had !”—how could a poet write these pros 
words on such an event ?—Hd, L. G, 
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How much the poet was indebted to the]above a Greek one, would in a few seconds 
Tyoubadours is an interesting inquiry. In 1330| expound its meaning, and allow him, with 
Petrarch visited Toulouse :— |the lesson full in his memory, to refresh his 

“De Sade says, that what is termed Pro-|health by joining his play-fellows on the 
vencal poetry was much more cultivated by |cricket-ground! All this seems plausible 
the Languedocians than by the Provengals, | doctrine, but it is practically unsound. The 
properly so called. The city of Toulouse was | learner of Greek forgets the English interpre- 
considered as the principal seat of this earliest | tation in proportion to the facility with which 
modern poetry, which was carried to perfection | he obtains it, and remembers a Greek word 
in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, under | in proportion to the fatigue which it has cost 
the patronage of the Counts of Toulouse, |his thumb and fingers to explore his lexicon. 
varticularly Raimond V., who was proverbially | I speak with some experience on this subject, 
named the Good, and his son, Raimond VI. | having studied Greek both in Scotland and in 
Goth these princes were despoiled of their, Germany, and in neither of those countries 
estates for favouring the Albigenses. Petrarch|did I ever find a sagacious Greek teacher 
speaks with high praise of those poets in his (Heyne’s opinion I had from his own mouth), 
‘Triumphs of Love.’ It has been alleged| who was not averse to the student of Greek 
that he owed them this mark of his regard depending on a Latin translation, page by 
for their having been so useful to him in his|page. I remember, at College, that students 
Italian poetry 5 and Nostradamus even aceuses | who were observed to turn their eyes to the 
him of having stolen much from them. But opposite Latin page, were infallibly set down 
Tassoni, who understood the Provencal poets |as the worst scholars ; and I have no doubt 
better than Nostradamus, defends him success. | that their squinting at the translation was not 
fully from this absurd accusation. It is the | only a symptom, but a re-acting cause, of their 
opinion of the best judges that Petrarch owed | debility in Greek. It would be a false infer- 
very little to the Troubadours; unless we ac- ence from this misuse of Latin translations 
count as an obligation the extravagant conceits to say that they are useless to the Grecian 
with which he sometimes denaturalises his! student, or even to the accomplished scholar. 
poetry. OF this obligation, however, if it was No; neither a Porson nor a Heyne ever neg- 
such, the poet himself was not conscious.” |lected them as useful sticks with which to 

Weare inclined to believe that the poetry | poke into some obscurity, and to compare former 
alluded to was not so bad as Mr. Campbell opinions; but they never used them as crutches 
alleges; and that Petrarch was more in-| for their daily progress.”* 
debted to it than he allows.* But it is true} We have only alluded to Petrarch’s travels; 


that both Petrarch and his friend Boccaccio | but we can hardly dismiss our review without 
were less the followers of these natural and affording a taste of their quality; but we must 
imaginative bards than the restorers of classic| have another Gazette to conclude this review. 





literature. In refining the tempestuous lan- |! =——= : 
guage of Dante, they became the fathers of| MISCELLANEOUS. 


Italian letters; but their revival of the Greek | Yenophon's Anabasis. Books I. II. II. 
aud Latin forms and ideas set an example! With Notes by C. S. Stanford, A.M., 
of the scholastic style which was imitated by| (Curate of Glasnevin, &c. 8vo. pp. 259. 
their successors for more than a couple el Dublin, 1841. Milliken. 
centuries. In speaking of his learning the| Aycieny Persia, again, as it might seem, 
former language from Barlaamo, Mr. Campbell! about to be made the theatre of events in 
delivers the following opinion upon the Hamil-} which the destinies of nations will be deter- 
tonian system of teaching :— mined, is curiously illustrated by Xenophon’s 
“ Petrarch courted his acquaintance, and | celebrated history ; and the modern position 
eagerly sought to be instructed in Greek.| and relations of the empire afford an additional 
Barlaamo, on his side, wished as much to! interest to works like the present, which, 
be acquainted with the Latin tongue. These! by a careful and learned collocation of author. 
views soon united them. They began studying | ities, throw a light upon records obscured by 
Greek by the reading of Plato. One might] time and textical errors. The Bible, Herodo- 
imagine, from this mode of commencing, that| tus, Ctesias, Arrian, the later German anno- 
the Hamiltonian system of learning languages, tators, and such English writers as Mitford, 
by plunging at once instead of wading into| who have previously investigated the inform- 
the stream, had been thus early anticipated) ation furnished by Antiquity, have all been 
and certainly to plunge the Greek disciple judiciously consulted by Mr. Stanford, and 
into Plato was attempting to teach him, at|the result is an excellent edition of an in- 
the same time, both to dive and swim. In| yaluable author, not unworthy to have been 
point of fact, Petrarch never obtained instruc-| the fellow - student of Plato, and the pupil 
tion sufficient to make him a good Grecian.|of Socrates. The verbal, philological, classi- 
I have great doubts if Petrarch, supposing cal, geographical, and historical mass of matter 
that he had continued tuition in the Greek collected and arranged in the notes, de- 
language, set about learning it in the right| serves the highest praise, and will be found 
way. Whatever disdain he might feel towards| extremely useful to every reader of literary 
grammars and dictionaries, he was no more | tastes.. 
above the need of them than any other The Last King of Ulster. 3 vols. 12mo. 
mortal learner of a dead language. In my London, 1841. Madden and Co. 
humble opinion, the Hamiltonian system ‘is| [y js difficult to say, on a perusal of this work, 
like entering the church by the belfry instead| whether it is a fiction of the historical kind, 
of the church door. The Hamiltonians say:)jn which real personages are described and 
What time is lost by a poor youth thumbing a put in action, or whether any traditional MSS. 
dictionary, whilst ‘an English word, placed preserved at Salamanca, are genuine authori- 
since writing this passage from our remembrance of| ties for its principal features. Be this as it 
general reading, we happened casually to meet with M. may, it presents a likely picture of the state of 


Saint-Pelaie’s ** History of the Troubadours,” a tranéla- r 
tion of which was published by Mr. Cadell in 1779. It| Ireland at the close of the sixteenth century, 


fully confirms our expressed opinion, and is a volume 
Well worthy to be consulted by all who take an interest in 
the revival of literature, and especially of the poetry and 
Tomance of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, 





* «Porson used to say that a Latin translation, in read- 
ing Greek, could be useless tono man, unless he was 
ignorant of Latin,” 





and also sketches the court of Elizabeth and 
some of its courtiers, including Harrington, the 
translator of Ariosto, with considerable veri- 
similitude. The circumstances of the time are 
so closely followed, that there is a degree of 
tameness in the narrative; but upon the 
whole, the condition of society in Ireland, es- 
pecially Ulster, Scotland, and the capital and 
north of England, are well represented. The 
adventures of the hero, O’Donnell, and of his 
cousin the beautiful ;Cathleen—the disguises, 
warning voices, escapes, political intrigues, 
battles, feasts, religious ceremonies, &c. &c., 
which usually fill the melodramatic portions 
of works of this class, are not wanting here ; 
though they do not excite any very strong 
interest. From an introduction we gather 
that the author is a militar} officer; and from 
many indications’ in the style and conduct of 
the story, he does not seem to be a prac- 
tised hand in the getting up of literary pro- 
ductions. 

A Guide to Practice on the Piano- forte, by J. T. 
Burrowes. (London, Chapell.)—A very small tome, with 
very short but sensible directions for practice on the 
piano-forte. 

The Child and the Hermit, or, Sequel to the Story 
without an End, by C. M. Pp. 125. (London, Darton 
and Clark.) — It is no easy matter to follow in the 
train of Mrs. Austin’s delectable story from the German, 
but our author has done her best to point a somewhat 
similar composition to moral and instructive ends, which 
the youthful reader may peruse with advantage. 

The Ladies’ Magazine of Gardening, by Mrs. Loudon. 
Nos. I. IL. II. 1V. V. (London, Smith.)—A very va- 
rious, we may almost say universal, compendium of use- 
ful and ornamental knowledge, as applicable to the cul- 
tivation of gardens, and all accessories connected with 
that agreeable pursuit, including picturesque arrange- 
ments, natural history, &c.&c. A multitude of engravings 
of every kind illustrate the letterpress and adorn the 
work. 

The Works of Montaigne, edited by William Hazlitt. 
Part I. (London, Templeman.)—A complete edition of 
old Montaigne is a desideratum in any language, and 
we hail with pleasure this commencement of it in a cheap 
form. It begins with the Essays, and is neatly printed in 
double columns. 

Pictures of the French, Drawn by Themselves. New 
Series, Part I. (London, Orr and Co.)—** The Stock- 
broker,” ‘* The Model,” ** The Chimney-Sweeper,” and 
‘* The Parisian Lioness,” are the lions of these pages, and 
are considerably different from the same genera in Lon- 
don. The woodcuts are amusing, and the whole well 
done. 

Golden Rules of Life. Pp. 32. (London, Simpkin and 
Marshall.)—A tiny selection from authors of repute, and 
well meant to inculcate morality and good conduct. 

Golden Rules in Verse, by Mrs. Wolferstan. Pp. 46. 
(London, Hastings.)—Another effort of the same descrip- 
tion, but less directly derived from preceding writers, and 9 
done into verse by the amiable author. id 

The Orphan of Novogorod, an Illyrian Tale, by an Ex- 
Officer of the British Commissariat. Pp. 168. (London, § 
Black and Armstrong.)—The early portion of this book 
conveys to the reader ideas of the habits of Carniola, 
where the writer was born and educated. It afterwards 
goes into services in many parts of the world, and offers 
suggestions on many important subjects. 





ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
ROYAL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 
JuNE 14. G. C. Renouard, Esq. in the chair. § 
—l. A letter from Dr. Beke was read, dated | 
Ankober, 3d March. “It is with no little 
satisfaction,” says the Doctor, * that I sit down 
to write to you from this country. In spite of 
difficulties, I have been enabled to continue my | 
road; and, after forty-seven days, reached 
Farri, just in time to save myself from the short 
rains, which have continued ever since, until 
the day before yesterday, twenty-five days in all, 
As I travelled just before they set in, you may 
conceive that I had drier weather than Messrs. 
Isenberg and Krapf. This is confirmed by my 
meeting with no elephants till I came to the 
shores of the Hawash, whereas they found them 
a long way off. At present, I understand the 
river is so swoln that a Bedouin caravan on its § 
banks is unable to pass it. I expect, without 7 
vanity, that the communication you will re- 
ceive from Captain Haines, at the same time 





with this, will be looked upon as a valuable 
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addition to the geography of Africa. When I 
get my notes in order, you shall have a number 
of bearings, and also some slight alterations 
and additions tomy map. But I apprehend it 
is, upon the whole, pretty correct: my observa- 
tions might be nearer; still they cannot be 
very far out, and you must make allowances 
for a young observer with bad eyes, and only a 
small instrament. But, whatever may be my 
imperfections, you may rely upon my being a! 
strictly conscientious traveller. 


situated about three-quarters of an hour north 
of the town; its water is brackish, and is 





' 


| 


| 
road, are small upheaved mounds of vol-|there are a great number of extinct volcanoes 
canic productions; and about half way be-' but the traveller did not see one in a state of 
tween Cairo and Suez, there are two old ex-jactivity. From Tajurah to Shoa M. Roche 
tinct volcanoes. Suez reckons about 800 in-| met with twenty-three thermal springs, whose 
habitants. The water they use is obtained | temperature varied from 151°25 Fahr. to the 
from two springs ; one of them, called El-Bir, is | boiling point. In the interior of the country 


to the distance of fifty leagnes from the sea, 
there is a stratum of siliceo-calcareons clay, con. 


given to the animals to drink, and is used for | tainingan immense quantity of fossil shells. Th» 
washing: the other, called Kuergada, is on) population of the kingdom of Adel is composed 
I put down! the Asiatic side of the Gulf, at the foot of a} of several nomadic tribes, whose sole occupation 


just what I observe, and if I afterwards find | hill, three leagues to the south-east of Suez;/is tending flocks; several among them are 


myself in the wrong, I shall be the first to| its waters, also, are slightly brackish. 
point out my mistakes. I was in hopes I should! spring never fails, and the basin which it has 
have arrived here in time to observe the eclipse | formed at its mouth is thirty feet in circum- 
of the moon on the Sth, and I did reach Farri,| ference. At half a league from it are fifteen 
but the weather was so bad, that after all the | other springs of brackish water in the vicinity 
trouble and extra expense of an escort, I) of each other; these are the fountains of 
could do nothing: still I should never have| Moses. M. Rochet took the level of the port 
forgiven myself, if I had not done all that lay | at the flood (which happens every twelve hours) 
in my power. I went from Dybhlin to Farrijon the Ist, 2d, 4th, 6th, and the 7th of 
in twenty-four hours. Yon will perceive that| March ; the mean rise by the five observations 
I place Angolalla in lat. 9° 36’ 30”, which I) was 1517 metres, or five feet very nearly. 
think is pretty correct. Gurage, I am told by| The anchorage at Suez is very dangerons ; 
a native, is eight days to the west, with a little | whereas that at Eltorra is very safe, and might 
south, perhaps, of Angolalla. The governor of) serve as a landing-place, says M. Rochet, for 
Gurage arrived at Angolalla just before M.| the merchandise of India, which must some 
Krapf and I left; and he told me that he (an; day come by the Red Sea, and arrive in Europe 
old man) and three priests. had travelled from | across the Isthmus of Suez. Sherm, in the 
Gurage to Angolalla on foot in four days./Gulf of Akaba, is a safe harbour, and suffi- 
Combs and Tamisier were really in Shoa; con-| ciently capacions and deep to contain thirty 
sequently, they were the first European visitors | large vessels. ‘The coast of the two Gulfs of 
since the time of the Portuguese Jesuits. After} Suez and Akaba present a soil of upheaved 
them came Dufé (a Frenchman), who died at! volcanic production, and this is continued all 


Jidda; then Isenberg and Krapf (Germans) ; 
next Rochet (French); and then myself, being 
the first Englishman. Mr. Airton, you know, 


died at Farri; and Keilmaer also died on the 


road. As Fatigar belongs to Shoa, I hope to 
visit it, and at length lay down the correct 
course of the Portuguese: at all events you 
may rely upon my doing all in my power. You 
will perceive that I make Angolalla 8400 feet 
above the sea, and Ankober only 8200. This 
is quite against the evidence of the senses; and 
M. Krapf, on the road, pointed out to me the 
height of the Chakka Mountains and of Anko- 
ber, and asked how it was possible for Ankober 
not to be considerably higher than Angolalla; 
but I had my doubts, which, on my arrival 
here, were soon confirmed. It is true Ankober 
is situated in a high mountain in a mountain- 
ous country ; but after descending the chain of 
the Chakka Mountains, the country thence 
westward keeps gradually but continually rising, 
and thus Angolalla, though a comparatively 
Jevel district, is actually higher than Ankober. 
The Chakka Mountains form the watershed 
between the Nile and the Hawash: the Beresa, 
which we cross on the road to Angolalla, is a 
tributary of the former. No news of D’Abad- 
die; he will never get through Hurrur. The 
Pasha’s troops have taken Wekhma, only two 
days from Gondar. Fancy my finding here, 
avithin 10° of the line, dog-roses, honeysuckles, 
and jasmines, and blackberries in the hedges, 
and stinging nettles in-the ditches, and butter- 
cups in the fields of grass, quite as fine as in 
England. Might I not almost fancy myself 
there? There is every climate in this coun. 
try.”"—2. A paper was read, being M.C. F. 
Rocket's (d’Hericourt) § Account of Adel and 
Shoa, in Abyssinia.” M. Rochet left Cairo on 
the 22d February, 1839. Of the two roads 
which lead from Cairo to Suez, he took the 
Jeast frequented, that which, lying more to the 
south, follows the direction of the volcanic 
iy formation which extends from Gebel Achmar, 
about half a league to the east of Cairo, 
as far as Suez, Here and there, on this 


the way from Akaba to Jidda, and even to the 
| straits of Bab-el-mandeb. The little island in 
| the strait is volcanic, as are the hills surround- 
}ing Aden. M. Rochet landed in the Bay of 
! Tajurah, which may be from thirty-two to 
thirty-four leagues long, and six or seven wide. 
| This extensive channel, whose entrance is ob- 
| structed by an infinite number of small islands, 
lis studded, throughout its whole extent, with 
| reefs at seven, five, three, and even two feet 
only below the surface of the water, which 
causes it to be a very dangerous harbour ; be- 
sides which, it is exposed to impetuous winds 
from the west-by-south, and north -by-west. 
The little village of Tajurah, at the bottom of 
the channel, consists of about 300 wretched 
hovels, with a population of about 500 or 600 
inhabitants. The spot itself and its environs 
is a complete scene of aridity and desolation. 
In June and August the heat was excessive, 
ranging in the huts from 41%5 Fahr. to 140°. 
From Tajurah in Adel to the kingdom of 
Shoa is 129 leagues, which can be traversed 
only when the rains have filled the natural 
reservoirs met with on the road; at any other 
season the traveller runs the risk of dying with 
thirst. The vast desert which forms the coun- 
try of Adel is an upheaved volcanic formation, 
rarely susceptible of cultivation, and still more 
rarely cultivated. It is traversed in all di- 
rections by chains of hills of moderate height, 
bearing the impress of subterranean fire. The 
quantity oflava met with is prodigious. About 
twenty-one leagues from ‘T'ajurah there is a 
lake which formerly was part of the Bay of 
Tajurah, but which is now separated from it by 
a valley of four leagues long and nine leagues 
wide. The lava met with is of various charac- 
ters, and, in some places, it is from 130 to 140 
feet thick. There is also a multitude of trun- 
cated cones enveloped in vitrified lava. “I 
have visited,” says M. Rochet, ‘* Vesuvius, 
Etna, and Stromboli, but the lava of all these 
volcanoes together can afford no terms of com- 
parison for that which I have observed in the 
neighbourhood of the Hawash.’’ In Adel 








This | given to plunder, and are much dreaded by the 


caravans that pass through this country. These 
tribes call themselves by the national appella. 
tion of Danakils, but have no other bond of 
union than identity of language, which assimi. 
lates more with that of the Gallas than any 
other. The Danakils are a fine rave, con. 
nected with the Caucasian, and very different 
from the real negro race. They are Mahomme. 
dans, and those of Tajurah fanatical ; but on 
penetrating into the interior of the country, 
religion shades off, so that in many places there 
are no religious observances at all. The Da. 
nakils live chiefly on milk: tradition makes 
them come originally from Arabia. In affairs 
of war they obey implicitly their Ras, or chief; 
at other times the affairs of the Kabil are de. 
cided in a council by a majority of voices. The 
chief town of Adel is Aussa, twenty-five 
leagues from ‘ajurah; it consists of abont 
1400 or 1500 houses, with a population of 5000 
or 6000 inhabitants, who are cultivators and 
traders. The soil in the neighbourhood is pro. 
ductive, and supplies the greater part of the 
kingdom with doura. Near Aussa there is a 
great lake, whose waters overflow yearly, and 
cover the soil with a fertilising sediment. 
From Tajurah to the banks of the Hawash, 
the desert surface of the country is wandered 
over by various animals —antelopes, two varie. 
ties of gazelles, wild asses, ostriches, and pin. 
tudoes ; but the animal met with in the greatest 
abundance is the spotted hyena. ‘The en- 
virons of the Hawash are frequented by lions, 
panthers, hyenas, elephants, hippopotami, ze- 
bras, wild asses, antelopes, gazelles, chamois, 
goats, and an infinite number of birds of 
various kinds. The vegetation is very limited; 
there are a few gum-bearing trees and aloes. 
On crossing the Hawash, we enter the king. 
dom of Shoa, where the traveller is surprised 
and delighted by the beauty of the landscape, 
particularly as contrasted with the bleak and 
barren Adel. The mountains, which extend 
north and south, form a magniticent amphi- 
theatre, decorated by a splendidly varied and 
vigorous vegetation. ‘he soil is fertile and 
regularly cultivated. The climate is even 
more agreeable than that of Egypt, so justly 
celebrated, and these advantages are general 
throughout the whole of Shoa. The provinces 
subject to the King of Shoa compose a nearly 
circular domain of 100 leagues in diameter. 
The surface is traversed by five systems ot 
mountains. The culminating point seems to 
be in the province of Zamettia, where one of 
the mountain-chains divides the basin of the 
Nile from that of the Hawash, After the 
Nile, which makes a bend of about thirty 
leagnes in the kingdom of Shoa, the principal 
river is the Hawash, whose sources M. Rochet 
says he was the first European to visit. They 
are situated ii the province of Zemettia-Galla, 
and consist of several pools of different si2¢s, 
the largest of which may be gone round in five 
or seven minutes ; some of them communicate 
with each other, and their united overflowings 
give rise to the Hawash. This river flows 
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mom S.W. to E.N.E., and running through, Amharras are a superb race, well-formed, fine- 
a uthern parts of Shoa, in a course of two] featured, muscular, and of surprising agility. 
. dred leagues, empties itself into the lake of | The Gallas are one of the finest races, but they 
po which may be about fifty leagues in| are not aborigines of Abyssinia. Their phy- 
tirgumference at the time of the rains in Abys- | sical characters proclaim them descended from 
‘nia. It appears from an examination of the| the Caucasian race. The _ Abyssinians _ owe 
sone water-courses, that the general slope of | to Christian traditions, which they retain, a 
the surface in the kingdom of Shoa is from | sort of civilisation, with milder manners and 
"southwest to north-east, There are several| more polished usages than the Gallas: their 
small lakes in this kingdom ; the most im. | race, being the most enlightened, is that which 
portant is that of Souaé, about ten leagues in | governs. I he present king, Salesallasi, belongs 
circumference. In some of them carbonate of | to it, and is a most intelligent prince ; che is the 
soda is found in the morning crystallised on only one of the sovereigns of Abyssinia who 
the margin. In general, the soil is of primi- descends from | the ancient emperors, whose 
tive formation, but in the eastern part there genealogy, resting on the testimony of native 
are evident marks of volcanic convulsions. At historians, ascends to Solomon and the Queen 
nineteen Jeagues from Ankober, there is a of Sheba. 

yoleano in activity; it has but a single crater, _ 

aud its edge is adorned with sulphur of every ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

shade; smoke is ever issuing from it, and at 
no great distance there are several extinct vol. 
canoes. At eight leagues from Ankober there 
are warm springs; elsewhere, also, there are 
boiling springs. These, together with the 
prodigious quantity of lava, &c., prove this 
part of Africa to have been formerly the 
seat of subterranean fire, not yet wholly 
extinct, though the violence of its eruptions 
is calmed. The principal wealth of the coun- 


From a recently read paper by Mr. Gould, 
on that most singular and anomalous bird the 
Brush turkey (Tulegalla Lathami), of New 
South Wales, the following notes are given :— 
The brush turkey does not hatch its own 
eggs, but employs for that purpose similar 
means to those now in use for artificial in- 
cubation, For some weeks prior to the period 
of laying, it collects together an immense mass 
: : : il | of vegetable matter, varying from two to four 
ry is agriculture; the climate and soi are | cart-loads, with which it forms a pyramidal 
wurees of great fecundity. gee are two heap; in this heap it plants its eggs, about 
rainy seasons in the year, the great rains | eighteen inches deep, and from nine to twelve 


vegin about the middle of June, and last, | iiches apart. ‘The eggs, which are always 
at most, three months. The lesser rains | placed with the large end upwards, being care- 
make their appearance at different oa 1M fully covered, are then left to hatch by the 
different parts of the country ;, they last fifteen | beat engendered by the decomposition of the 
or twenty days, and fall in violent but inter- | surrounding matter. ‘The heaps are formed by 
ayo eg —— ee ae ae labours of several pairs of birds, and fre- 
a 2 ae quently contain as many eggs as would fill a 
dimates; in one the air is cool and light, | bucket. The eggs are white, about three 
and the agriculturist has two crops wig cad ee ee quarters long by two and 
of wheat, barley, clover, doura, beans, or flax,' 4 half in diameter; and having an excellent 
from the same field, and the trees are covered Gets. ate tien pion sht 1 teting io ser we 
with a constant verdure. | Nevertheless agri- of ae tee ee Shieh Mr. Gould had 
cultare throughout the kingdom ‘s in its in-/.,, opportunity of observing in Mr. Macleay’s 
fancy. The Abyssinians use the ancient garden at Sidney, had formed a heap in a 
plough, which they make so simple and light shrubbery similar to that it would have made 
that a man may carry it for the distance of @ in its native woods. Around and over this 
league without being fatigued, to this plough heap the bird was seen to strut in the same 


they yoke oxen; they mow and reap with a F : 
agers | way as the domestic cock, at the sam 
toothed sickle ; they do not harrow, and the y ve ‘= 


_ rm. | frequently uttering a clucking noise. The 
grain is trampled out of the ear by oxen. The flesh is of a pale pM pe its and ten- 
most valuable production of the kingdom of der. After all he had seen of the bird in a 
= the ee a ee — the —- state of a nature, Mr. Gould had no hesitation 

ssance psed in the clothing OF the madi in assigning it a place among the Gallinacea@ 
ta ” n) { ’ 
ae T ogy says M. a is of among which it has a nearer alliance to Cracide 

e finest quality, I know of nothing that can than to any other group; at all events is in no 
equal its silky softness ;"? the cultivation of it! way allied to the (ulturide, as Mr. Swainson 
in ¥ present, confined a wine 18 necessary would have it; and is equally distant from 
ie age, saga of the country. The Menura, with which it has been classed by 

igofera hirsula grows spontaneously, but! some writers 
the natives are ignorant of its properties, and . 
make no use of it. Coffee being prohibited to 
the Ambarras, they do not cultivate it. Not ROYAL INSTITUTION. 
so with the Gallas; the coffee of Ifat-Angouba | Fripay, June 11 (last evening meeting of 
is equal in value to that of Mocha. Vines are: the season).—Mr. Fownes, ‘On the Application 
in small quantity, but are of very good flavour, | of Chemistry to Agriculture,’ divided his sub- 
and would make excellent wine, but the| ject into three general sections—the history 
Abyssinians are unacquainted with this bever-|of soil; the phenomena of vegetation; and 
age There are few fruit-trees; the pome- | the principle and practice of agriculture. Much 
granate, the cedrolla, the banana, and the/attention has been of late years directed 
vine, are the ouly fruits of the country, and|to the improvement of the art of producing 
they ripen naturally. The kingdom of Shoa|food. To attain to a rational system of agri- 
is divided, both as regards territory and popu-| culture, a knowledge of the chemical nature of 
lation, into three distinct nations, inhabited | soils and of the necessities of plants is the chief 
severally by the Mahommedans, the Christians, | requisite. Certain well-founded data, of which 
aud the Gallas. The total population may be|it is to be regretted little use has hitherto 
estimated at 1,500,000: of which the Gallas|been made, have been already established 
form the principal portion; the Christians come by analysis. But before all the facts can 
hext; and, lastly, the Mahommedans. ‘The| be fully known, analyses without number must 








he conducted, and much expense incurred. 
The lucid manner in which the subject was 
discussed was creditable to Mr. Fownes, an 
abstract, such as our space would permit at 
present, would not however do him justice. 
Mr. Hellyer, after the lecture, requested the 
co-operation of the members for the evening’ 
meetings of the next season, and announced 
the gratifying fact of improvementin Faraday’s 
health, which he hoped foreign travel would 
perfectly restore. In this hope we most cory 
dially join. 
LINNEAN SOCIETY. 

THE. Bishop of Norwich in the chair.—Among 
the visiters was Dr. H. Burmeister, the 
celebrated entomologist ; and among the books 
presented was Part II[. of Mr. Gould’s new 
work on the Birds of Australia.—Read, a 
communication ‘On a Reformed Character of 
the Genus Cryptolepis of Brown,’ by Dr. 
Falconer, Superintendent of the Botanic Gar- 
den at Serampore. This plant was referred 
by Mr. Brown, in his monograph, to the 
family Apocynee; which arrangement appears 
to have been followed by subsequent writers ; 
jbut Dr. Falconer considers it to be more 
nearly related to the Asclepiadee.—Read, also, 
a description ‘Of an Additional Species of 
Paussus, from the Last Indies,’ by Mr. J. O, 
Westwood.—This was the last meeting of the 
session. 

ELECTRICAL SOCIETY. 
|TuEspay, June 15th.—Read, Ist, a letter 
jfrom Mr, Martyn Roberts, describing ‘ Expe- 
lriments which Shew some Points in which 
| Heat and Electricity differ.’ The conclusion 
drawn by the writer was, that electricity 
{will not radiate after the manner of heat, 
j but can only by transferred by actual convec. 
|tion.——2. A translation of a paper by M, 
| Jacobi, ‘On Observations made by M. Bee- 
| querel, upon the Nitric Acid Battery.’ Bee- 
querel attributes the great superiority of its 
power to the reaction of the nitric acid on the 
acid water, compared with the like reaction 
of the sulphate of copper in ordinary batteries. 
Jacobi admits this effect, but considers it no- 
thing in comparison with the great superiority 
j obtained. He gives several interesting facts 
in support of his opinion. They will be pub- 
lished in full in the forthcoming July number 
of the “ Proceedings of the Society,” the first 
two sheets of which were on the table.—3. 
‘An Accountofan Atmospheric Electrical A ppa- 
ratus Erected over the Town of Sandwich, con- 
sisting of 365 Yards of Wire attached to the 
Spires of two Churches, and Supported Midway 
by High Chimneys,’ by Mr. W. H. Weekes. 
It principally treated of the mode of erection 
and insulation of this extent of wire.—4. Ex. 
tract of a letter addressed to Mr. Gassiott, 
from Mr. Coleen, describing ‘ Experiments in 
Electrotyping a Daguerreotype.’ It is re- 
markable that the picture on the electrotype 
plate was not visible until it had been exposed 
to the light of the ‘aun.—ith. was submitted 
‘A Register of the Electric State of the At- 
mosphere in relation to the Meteorological 
Phenomena for the month of May, 1841, from 
Observations made by Mr, Weekes’ Appa- 
ratus.’ A monthly series of such records are 
to be furnished to the Society, and will be by 
them periodically published in the “ Proveed- 
ings.” ‘The details are most interesting, and 
cannot fail greatly to assist the very extended 
inquiry now universally in operation as to 








meteorological phenomena. 
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Campriver, June 2d.—The following degrees were con-) judicious critique we have read upon | 
‘H ARCHITECTURE. — : ec A pon her, 
rata - F oo in Civil Law.—Rev. R. Higgs, Fellow of St. confirm our first impressions, as recorded jy 
Ar the last meeting of the Oxford Archi-| John’s College. ; the Literary Gazette ; viz. that she is gre 
tectural Society, Dr. Buckland in the chair, ee. > Sat Sew, by Commutation.—Rev. W. H. in working out the details of elocution, ani 
+ . S| , ch, . i 
after the routine business, &c., a paper was!“ ayictors of Arts.—Rev. R. Gardner, Rev. G. Warriner, | especially of sarcasm and scorn. Her forty jg 
read by the Rev. H. G. Liddell of Christ | st. Edmund Hall; Rev. J. Edwards, Lincoln Colleges'in lines, and half lines, and words; and slp 
Church, ‘ On the Princi les to be Followed in | Rev. W. H. Vernon, Magdalen Hall; A. Cox, Christ | abounds in looking and actin to admirati 
° ‘ Pp sae . Church; Rev. J. Lawrel, Merton College; Rev. R. Hill, | g g ration, 
the Restoration of Old Buildings, especially | Fellow of Balliol College; Rev. R. W. Majou, Rev. H.| Duchesnois would be content with six 4 
Churches.’ Societies, no less than individuals, | r% Lloyd, Sate, — M. ~~ sete leet Rev Hi, | obae strokes of force and passion in a whole 
j " H ; | J. Tracey, Rev. C, E. Strong, dha ) 3 +H) ay ° “ i 
when much interested — object, are apt to) joareni, Exeter College ; J. Davis, Trinity College. play of Racine; Rachel presents a hundred, 
become either microscopic or one-sided in their | Bachelors of Arts—J. R. Quirk, T. Bourne, M. Tylee, She has hardly any level. On this occasion 
views; both these tendencies are a kind of a es BR nares ——— College 2 eee. | the text affords her fewer opportunities {op 
pedantry, a fault to which all persons are | Southey, E. L. Howell, Queen's College; F. E. Lott, | the exercise of her peculiar talent than any 
liable who confine their views too much to one} B. B. G. Astley, St. Alban Hall ; cP Mottram, |Other character in which she has appeared 
object, and against which it may be useful to, ¥: ¥- te eon = S Whately, W. Ff, 29d her personation, though still striking 
warn this and other similar societies. Many | Hotham, F, H. Murray, E. K. Karslake, Students; | Was consequently less effective. She was, 
people who, to avoid offence, may be calleds| W:H Sine ih CRs, 7 be Meine cM however, vehemently applauded, and the say 
not Pedants, but Purists, seeing a fine old| js" Hil, E. W. T. Chave, T. S. Hewitt, Worcester Strewed with bouquets. Madame Irma |, 
church disfigured, as they would say, by altera-| College; H. Harris, Demy of Magdalen College; C.| porte was a majestic Elizabeth, and Madame 
. * ‘. se ‘po i y y . * , * ° 
tions, would begin sweeping all such disfigure. | P. Chretien. ‘coca he dae Cae how tex: Larché a very interesting Anna Kennedy, 
ments clean away, and restoring the church {man, C. Dolben, H. W. Forrester, W. Taylor, ‘Trinity | Rachel has been re-engaged for five nights, © 
just as it stood when built. But the altera. | ee: ney > B. oe = by ~The *| Drury Lane.—Der Freischiitz on 'Vhursilay 
. s1as : 4 mridge, W. C. Dowdi xete 3; D. J's ° 7 
tions of old buildings are, in great part, vane Scheer; 2. Williame Jesus Bee ; introduced a new lady, Demoiselle Mayer, iy 
their history, and however much you may re-| On June 5th, the Porson Prize (the interest of 4002. the part of Agatha. With due allowance for 
store, you cannot recover the original work, SS io tae be ee — nervousness on a first appearance, her voice 
a good deal must be guess work; and so you beginning sini sia z i *\seemed to us to be hard and unmusical, anj 
may be removing what is of the highest possi- | ; «* This is most strange,” ‘her acting tame. Herr Steiner, in cong. 
ble interest, to make room for work, correct | and ending quence of the indisposition of Herr Tichat. 
4 ager 2 ; | q P at 
indeed as a copy, but in itself of little or no! 


|Scheck, sustained the part of Max, and gay 
value. In all cases it is necessary to distin-| 


| el 
° eas ° ° + 3; June 9th.—The following degrees were conferred :—= —— of the airs with much sweetness, 

guish between additions and Insertions, which Bachelors in Divinity. —S. E. Walker, Trinity College; | 

leave the original work entire, and which, J. = Peill, Fellow of Queen’s College; J.Sheal, C.C.| Aséley’s Theatre. The sympathy excitel 
mar ee r $ Jollege. ° er 7 

there, it is only necessary to remove, in order “°°8" of Aitent, Gain, 0. Tham, Pilon, towards the sufferers thrown out of breal 

to restore the building to its original form, and ‘st. John’s College; T. C. Grover, Emmanuel College. | by the destruction of this theatre has led to 

substitutions, where the original work has been —_ in the Civil Law,—J. H. Keane, Trinity Col- several propositions of a generous nature with 

destroyed, and can only be restored by con- (aa Physic. ~F, Thackeray, D. W. Cohen, the view to alleviate their distress. Among 

jecture. The flat plaster ceilings, so common | Caius College. others a public subscription has been set o 


** To still my beating mind.” 
Translated into Greek verse.—Oxzford Herald, 


: , ¢ P les of _ Bachelors in Arts.—G. H. Deffel, E. Colman, Trinity ider ; 2 = 
in all —_ of the eH 9 Sym oo OF College; A. W. Hall, St. Peter’s College; H. Wortham, _" — a considerable sum already raised. 
insertions, the mere removal of which would in Jesus ‘College; H. E. Bullivant, W. Laverack, H. Jones, M. Schumann and the German company 


itself be a great good, and would frequently Catherine Hall; J. 5. Money, E. Grasett, T. Tudball, | have also come promptly and liberally forward 


we ~ - . s aa . .., Emmanuel College; J. B. Webb, C. C. College; W. Bal- = . " al 
restore a fine window to its original propor- jerchet Budd, J. S. Oxley, Queen's College; J. Hitch. give their property and services to a bene: 


tions, as at Haseley. The west front of Peter-' cock, Christ’s College; H. J. Harding, Pembroke Col- | fit; aud we have no doubt the good example 
borough Cathedral, and the porch of St. Peter’s lege. | will be followed in other places: indeed, Mr. 
Church, Oxford, are instances of additions or. | Hall of the Strand Theatre has already sewn 
substitutions, which no one would think of, LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC MEETINGS | the way, by opening one night for a benelit. In 


removing. The windows of Iffley Church are, FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. the provinces, too, an expedition by Ducrow 


a more doubtful example, on which there is’  yfonday.—Statistical, 8 p.m.; United Service Institu-| Would be eminently successful ; so that, on the 
much difference of opinion ; some are for re-' tion, 9 p.m.;_ British Architects, 8 p.m. | whole, we entertain a sanguine hope that 
moving the insertions of the fifteenth century m ane; Read Bae; Geneon nee | the calamity may not ultimately fall quite s 
from the original openings of the twelfth, | 3 p.m. eavily upon him and his company as the first 
the jambs of which are sufficiently perfect — Thwrsday.—Royal Society of Literature, 4 p.m. blow seemed to threaten. Mr. Ducrow, we 
to be restored without any conjecture: others, S#“”44y-—Mathematical, 8 Pr. .  |understand, has taken Vauxhall Gardens for 
are for retaining them. The Rev. Mr. Wool- = = |equestrian performances, &c. 

combe, the curate of Iffley, who was present, | FINE ARTS Mr. Russell, whose talents have enlivened 

: . . . . ' s . 

stated that there is no intention of touching the stage for more than half a century, is about 
the side windows, but that the circular} NEW PUBLICATION. to bid the public farewell ; for which occasion 
window at the west end and the roof are to Her Majesty. Painted by W. C. Ross, A.R.A.; | he is to take a benefit night at the Haymarket, 
be restored, which all must agree to be most) Engraved by F. Bacon. London, Colnaghi|on the Ist of next month. Though sorry that 
desirable. | and Packle. , it should be needed, we are glad also to see 


: : —— = | WE have spoken of the fidelity of Mr. Ross’s|that a subscription has been commenced in 
| miniature likenesses, and have now to report |O'der to increase the fund to be thus raised o 
LITERARY AND LEARNED. | upon the spirit with which Mr. F. Bacon has behalf of so old, so popular, and so respected 4 


UNIVERSITY INTELLIGENCE. |transferred this striking resemblance of the member of the theatrical profession. No man 


Queen to the copper. It represents her Ma-|" or off the boards has maintained « yr 
bo a June 10th.—The following degrees were con- | jasty with the Order of the Garter, and a brace- > ma character than Mr. Russell se 
Doctor in Civil Laww.—Rev. T. B. Fooks, late Fellow of let of Prince Albert, leaning on a table where |‘ fr iends of the drama will do well nage a 
New College. ‘there is a vase of flowers. It is a full face,|er his merits at this opportunity. oo 
Pm dh rea ee ee with the hair naturally braided, and an ex- alone, and hardly Keeley, is — a 
Tripp, Scholar, Rev. H. Gosse, Rev. H. hog Rev. P. pression of gentleness and thought. Among several parts he was wont to play so admirably. 
Young, Rev. F. Courtenay, Exeter College; Rev. C. R. . : A s wt me — 
Martyn, Lincoin College; C. J. Penny, Rev. G. y| the many portraits of our gracious sovereign, it 
Sa Senate College ; oe E. Burney, W. SS deserves no second place. 
Addison, Rev. J. Hayes, R. W. Mayow, Magdal lall; : - 
T. Meyrick, Scholar of C. C. College; W. Mathias, very fully attended. Dorus Gras was the star, 
oP ee ee, a > ny ca ag ag von THE DRAMA. and nothing could be more charming than het 
S. F. ‘ollege; Rev. T. A. E " " gee ie 
Rev. J. J. Rogers, T. Gunner, ’ rinity College. "| Her Majesty's Theatre.—Rachel took her| warbling. The sixth and last concert promise: 
Bachelors of Arts.—J. Rendall, Balliol College; A. De) benefit and her leave of us on Monday, in| to be excellent. Grisi, Rubini, and Lablache 
Tessier, Scholar of Corpus College; E, S. Foulkes, Scholar | Let ’ ed dul ed fr Schill od for i 
of Jesus College; H. W. Toms, Exeter College; A. | yrun'’s tragedy, adulterat rom Schiller, | are announced for it. 


eS es ee ——— =. of Marie Stuart; in which she personated| Hanover Square Rooms,—On — ren 
lege; W. J. Garett, A. H. W. Ingram, Christ Church; | the unhappy Queen of Scotland. Every thing] W. H. Seguin and Miss Bruce Wyatt He! 
R. Bell, Worcester Coll corporated from Trinit : ° y Bi. 8 7 

College, Dublin). ” mee ORT" \ we have seeu of this actress, and every|their annual concert. Both very delightful 











Opera Concert Room.—The fifth Societs 
Armonica concert, on Wednesday evening, was 

















JOURNAL OF THE BELLES LETTRES. 








vocalists, and estimable as private individuals, 
we rejoiced to see a large and distinguished 
audience answer to their call for patronage. 
The programme was attractive, and the good 
taste of the Lénéficiares (both English and 
pupils of the Royal Academy of music) shewn 
by a fair portion of their national music being 
selected. 








VARIETIES. 

I. B.’s.—Four new ones, 689 to 692. The | 
frst is Lord Melbourne shewing ‘ dissolving 
views” to the court, John Bull, and his fellow | 
ministers; whilst Peel and the opposition are | 
looking at them from behind. His lordship | 
himself is almost disappearing, and the whole | 
scene, with some twenty persons, is one of the 
most original of the artist’s humorous concep- 
tions. A Travestie of the Marriage of Peleus 
and Thetis”? (Peel and the Queen) is capital. 
Lord John, as the Goddess of Discord, is throw- 
ing the apple, inscribed “ new budget,” on the 
aiar of the constitution. Thetis is fainting 
into the arms of her attendant, Lord Mel- 
journes; and Peleus looks awfully dismayed. 
(Connell, as the Goddess of Wisdom, is back- 
ing Discord. **A Good Man struggling with | 
Difficulties, a Sight worthy of the Gods,”’ em- | 
lodies Peel’s happy hit at the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, who, with the navy and army esti- 
mates on either side of him, Mr. Macaulay and 
Mr. O’Ferrall, is truly woe-begone. ‘ The} 
Little attempting to Walk in the Footsteps of | 
the Great ;” Lord John, in miniature, trying | 
to tread in the mighty steps of a gigantic and} 
shadowy Pitt: both figures are admirable. | 

The Niger Expedition. A letter in the} 
“Liverpool Albion” states that, after a very} 
stormy voyage of nearly a month’s duration, | 
and being driven into Lisbon, the Soudan | 
had arrived at Teneriffe on the 14th of 
May. On the 18th she was to start for| 
the Cape de Verd Islands, where the Wilber- 
force was expected to join, and the Expedition | 
proceed for the coast of Africa, which it would | 
reach in August. 

The New Projectile.—This formidable arm 
ofwar has been brought under notice in the! 
House of Commons, but with no immediate) 
result, ' 

Booksellers’ Provident Institution. —We re-| 
joice to say, that at the anniversary meeting | 
of this excellent association, at the Crown and 
Sceptre, Greenwich, John Murray, Esq. in the 
chair, a most satisfactory and cheering account 
ofits prosperity was given; and the company 
otits friends and supporters enjoyed a truly 
social day, 

Cmbridge Architectural Society. May 26th, 
new members admitted, and presents received. 
—A paper was read by the Rev. T. W. Weare, 
ofChrist Church, * On the Church of Graville,’ 
near Havre de Grace, Normandy. ‘This in- 
teresting church is in the rich Norman style, 
cruciform, with a tower at the intersection ; 
from the frequent use of the Sagittarius, or 
mounted archer, as an ornament, which occurs 
also at Iffey Church, and from the general re- 
semblance of style, it may safely be pronounced 
of the same age with that church ; and it has 
- pointed out, in a former paper, by Mr. 
Newton, that this, being the favourite badge of 
hing Stephen, may be considered as a mark 
that the buildings were erected in his reign. 
The outside of the north transept is orna- 
mented by the arcades of intertracing semi- 
circular arches so frequently employed at that 
period, and from which Dr. Milnes drew his 
theory of the origin of the pointed arch, This 
‘xample, however, serves rather to contradict 








| ers of Australia, 12mo. 3s. 6d.—Traditions of Western 


than to support the theory, as in the same 
wall are small round-headed windows. This 
gave occasion to introduce some extracts from 
Professor Whewell and Mr. Willis, ‘ On the 
Origin of the Pointed Arch”—A paper was 
also read by Mr. Grey, of Magdalene Hall, 
* On Horsepath Church,’ near Oxford. 


Edmund Spenser.—A gentleman of the name 
of Spenser, of Halifax, kas, it is stated, in 
searching among family papers, discovered that 
the poet’s relatives lived at Hurstwood, in 
Lancashire, and that it is probable his northern 
retreat was there. 


Clewer Ghost.—A long account of superna- 
tural noises in a cottage at Clewer, near Wind- 
sor, is given in all the newspapers. They con- 
sist, like the Cock Lane ghost, of violent 
knocking (in this instance) upon a door, and 
which to watching clergy, magistrates, and 
neighbours, are said to be incomprehensible. 
So much for our enlightened age ! 





LITERARY NOVELTIES. 
In the Press. 

The Park and the Forest; consisting of Twenty-six 
Specimens of Landscape Scenery, &c. drawn on stone by 
Mr. J. D. Harding, from his original Studies, and printed 
by C. Hullmandell, according to his late patent improve- 
ments in Lithography. 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 

History of Scotland, by P. F. Tytler, Esq. new edition, 
Vol. IL. post 8vo. s.—A Selection from a Series of Men- 
tal Calculations, made by G. H. Hogg, a Deaf and Dumb 
Pupil of Mr. H. B. Bingham, 8vo. sewed, 1s. 6d.—Consola- 
tions in Sickness, by the Rev. T. Broadhurst, 3vo. sewed, 
ls,—An Essay on Manure, by S. Pyle, 8vo. sewed, 9d.— 
Influence of Corn-Laws on Manufactures and Commerce, 
by J. Dennis, B.C.L. 9d.—Romanism and Catholicism ; | 
Lectures, by the Rev. J. Sortain, 8vo, 9s.—A Present for | 
Little Boys and Girls, 18mo. 2s. 6d,—Elementary Instruc- | 
tion for Junior Students; 18mo. 1s. 6ad.—The Little Wife | 
and the Baronet’s Daughters, by Mrs. Grey, 3 vols. post 
8vo. 1. 11s. 6d. —The Round Table; a Collection of Es- 
says, by W. Hazlitt, 3d edition, f.cap, 6s.—Bishop Pa- | 
trick on the Holy Communion, 18mo. 3s. d.— Magazine | 
of Domestic Economy, Vol. VI. 8vo. 6s. 6d.—The Prison- | 





Germany, by Capt. C. Knox, 3 vols. post Bvo. 1/. 11s. 6d. 
—Laurence’s Lay-Baptism Invalid, by W. Scott, 6s.—A 
Course of Lectures to Young Men, by Ministers of Glas- 
gow, &c. 12mo. 2s. 64.—Monthly Examinations in Geo- 
graphy, &c. by P. Prince, 12mo, 3s.—The Eldership of the 
Church of Scotland, by the Rev. J. G. Lorimer, 12mo. 
2s. 6d.—The Modern Judea, Ammon, Moab, and Edom, 
Compared, by J. A. Wylie, 12mo. 7s,—P. Rouse’s Manual 
for Election Agents, square, 5s. 6d.— Notitia Venatica ; 
a Treatise on Fox-Hunting, by R. T. Vyner, Esq. royal 
8vo. 21. 2s.—Ireland ; its Scenery, Character, &c. by Mr. 
and Mrs. S. C. Hall, Vol. I. imp. 8vo. 1/. 5s,—Memoranda 
on —_— Italy, and Germany, by E. Lee, post-8vo. 
10s. 6d. 


METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL, 1841. 
June. Thermometer. Barometer. 

Thursday .. 10 to 67 29°79 to 29°66 
Friday «+++ 11 .- 29°74 
Saturday -- 12 29-92 
Sunday «+++ 13 30°01 
Monday -- 14 29°95 
Tuesday -- 15 29°85 29°99 
Wednesday 16 | 30°12 30°13 

Wind, north and north-west from the 10th till the 14th; 
west and north-west on the 15th; and south-west on the 
16th. 

Except the mornings of the 10th and two following 
days, generally clear; a little rain fell on the 11th an 
12th. 








29°75 
29°94 
29-98 


Rain fallen, °005 of an inch. 
Edmonton. CHARLES HENRY ADAMS, 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

We quite regret that any correspondent should have 
taken up the sportive remark on Mrs. Thwaites’ por- 
trait, by Chalon, in our last, as indicative of a wish either 
to turn the artist or his subject into ridicule. It was a 
good-humoured joke on a richly-dressed and excellently- 
painted subject; and in our mercantile country, Mrs. 
‘I’. has no need to be ashamed of her wealth having been 
derived from an honourable and lucrative branch of 
trade. It is much more to the purpose and to her credit, 
that she employs the fortune so obtained in the most 
liberal patronage of the arts and munificent charities. 
Where so noble a use is made of money, it is impossible 
that the most heartless could intend to speak of its pos- 
sessor with a sneer, 








HE 


ADVERTISEMENTS, 
Connected with Literature and the Arts. 


RITISH INSTITUTION, 
PALL MALL. 

The Gallery, with a Collection of Pictures from the Italian, 
Flemish, and Dutch Schools; also, the Works of the deceased 
English Artists, Sir J. Reynolds, Wilson, Gainsborough, Ho- 
garth, and a Selection from the pencil! of the late Thomas Stot- 
hard, Esq. R.A. will be opened on Monday, the 21st instant, and 
continue open daily, from Ten in the Morning till Six in the 
Evening. 

Admission, 1s.—Catalogue, 1s. 
WILLIAM BARNARD, Keeper. 


HE SEVENTH ANNUAL EXHIBI- 
A TION of the NEW SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WA- 
TER COLOURS (FIFTY-THREE Pali Mall, next the British 
Institution) is now open, from Nine o’Clock till Dusk. 
Admission, ls. Catalogue, 6d. 

JAMES FAHEY, Secretary. 


CELEBRATED PAINTINGS by 


the THREE CARACCI are now on View at 213 Picca- 


dilly. 
JOHN BENTLY, Keeper. 


, es x 
7 ‘HE KALORAMA. —Surprising Effect ! ! 

his novel and attractive Exhibition, under the Patron- 
age of Her Majesty and Prince Albert, which consists of Pictures 
in the New Art of Relievo Painting—the illusive results and 
vivid reality of which must be seen to be appreciated — will open 
on Monday, at 17 Old Bond Street. 

Admittance, One Shilling. 


M A208 ota 2 A, 8 ES: 
I I. SCHOOL-ROOM MAPS, constracted for the General 
Assembly's Schools, 


Size. |Varnish- Unvarnish- 
Europe, Asia, Africa, America, ed ed. 
England, Scotland, Ireland, 
Eastern Hemisphere, Western by | 
ditto, Canaan and Palestine, | 3 ft. 6 in. 
One M | 

Or the whole Set of Ten Maps, in Casi 

Ditto, ditto, ditto 


II, TRAVELLING MAPS. 


4 ft. in. 
b | 


12s, 10s. 


Scotland (Ainslie) ......0esereeee ocecccccccces 6 


Ditto, 
Ditto, 
Ditto, Te a a ee ee oe ee 
Ditto, Trosachs, Abbotsford, Stirling, &c. 
UE 8 ce Gb 0s: 0k Os ta ep ce 


Ireland 
Ditto, . 
Ditto, on 0000 20 08 08 00 00 00 

France, Belgium, Spain, Switzerland, Italy 
North, Italy South, Prussia, Sweden and 


by 5h) 0 
by 204| 046 
Y \ 


Norway, Russia, &c. .. - 
Ill, ATLASES. 
No. 


dos 


Size. 


Price. 
. in. 4 


£ sd. 
Edinburgh New General Atlas¥ . 
London General Atlas .. sees 
Edinburgh Cabinet Ata: 
Select General Atla 016 
) 012 0 
School Classical Atlas ....sseeceseeees 2 040 
* In course of publication. 

¥%%* In the construction of the above works the most recent 
official Surveys have been consulted, and every effort made to se- 
cure the strictest accuracy. Lines of Kailway, whether actually 
opened or only in progress, are distinctly delineated; and the 
distances of the principal Steam-boat Routes are also given. As 
the whole are regularly subjected to revision from time to time, 
it is trusted that they will always be adapted for current use. 

Edi h: John Johnstone, Hunter Square, and W. and 
A. K. Johnston, St. Andrew Square. Glasgow: James Lumsden 
and Son, and Robert Weir. 








FINE ARTS. 
SPECIMEN ETCHING of the beautiful 
Engraving now in progress for the Members of the Royal 
Irish Art-Union for 1839-40, 
HE BLIND GIRL AT A HOLY WELL, 
may be seen at Mr. Roberson’s, 5! Long Acre; Messrs. Hodgson 
and Graves, 6 Pall Mall, where Subscriptions, 
ONE POUND PER TICKET, 
will be received; or the same may be forwarded direct to 
STEWART BLACKER, Esq. Hon. Sec. 
. 20 Gardiner’s Place, Dublin. 
N.B. Post Office Orders for remitting the amount of One or Two 
Tickets, obtainable at any Office for 3d. 


n 
ay 


BOOKS IN THE PRESS. 


On Saturday, June 26, will be published, in 2 large vols. Svo. 
with a fine Portrait, price One Guinea, 


‘°c Tre 
HE LIFE of the Rev. CHARLES WES. 
LEY, M.A. some time Student of Christ Church, Oxford. 
Comprising a Review of his Poetry, Sketches of the Rise and 
Progress of Methodism, with Notices of contemporary Events 


and Characters. 
By THOMAS JACKSON. 


%%%* This work, which is compiled from original Documents, 
contains an answer to several misrepresentations in ‘ ‘The Life 
and Times of the Countess of Huntingdon,” and in the biographi- 
cal publications of the Rev. Edwin Sidney. 

John Mason, 14 City Road, and 6¢ Paternoster Row, 











THE LITERARY GAZETTE, &c. 





On the 26th, 


ste ENGLISH JOURNAL, Part VI. 


price Sixpence. 


Also, ss 
The First Volume of the same Work, price 
4s. 6d. bound in cloth. 
London: How and Parsons, 138 Fleet Street. 





MESES. HOW and PARSONS vill 
publish on the 3ist instant— 
The Florist’s Journal. No. XVII. with a 


coloured Engraving of the Fuchsia Corymbiflora. Price Six. 


pence. r 
Hall’s Ireland. Part IX. completing the 
First Volume. Price Half-a-Crown. 
Landscape Illustrations of Shakspere, Part 
IV. price Half-a-Crown. 4 
The Art-Union; a Monthly Journal of the 
Fine Arts. Price Eightpence, stamped. 
Speci and Pros, of any of the above may be had 
of all Booksellers. 
132 Fleet Street, London. 





EXTINCT BARONETCIES OF ENGLAND, SCOTLAND, 
AND IRELAND. 
In a few days, in 1 vol. medium 8vo. 36s. the 2d edition of 


URKE’S GENEALOGICAL and 
HERALDIC HISTORY of the Extinct and Dormant 
Baronetcies of England, Scotland, and Ireland. 

The Extinct and Dormant Baronetcies of Scotland and Ireland 
have now been added, which complete the work. It is printed 
to correspond with the author’s Peerage and Baronetage, having 
the Armorial Bearings incorporated with the text; and it is also 
illustrated with a fine Portrait of King James I. the founder of 
the Order, and a splendidly illuminated ‘Title-page, after the 
fashion of the ancient missals. 


London: Scott, Webster, and Geary, Charterhouse Square. 





° 
BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 
8 New Burlington Street, June 19, 1841. 
R. BENTLEY’S NEW PUBLI: 
CATIONS. 
Just ready, 


I, 
The Lover and the Husband, and the Woman 
of a Certain Age. 
Edited by Mrs. Gore, 
Author of “‘ Mothers and Daughters,” &c. 3 vols. 
Il. 
A Summer amongst the Bocages and the 
Vines. 
By Miss Louisa Stuart Costello, 
Author of “ Specimens of the Early Poetry of France,” &c. 
2d edition, 2 vols. 8vo. with Illustrations, 


IIL. 
The Tory Baronet ; 
Or, Tories, —— F.adicals, A Novel. 
vols. 


Also, now ready, 


I. 
The Queen’s Poisoner ; 
Or, France in the Sixteenth Century. 
By Miss Louisa Stuart Costello, 
Author of “ A Summer amongst the Bocages and the Vines,” 
c. 3 vola. 


II, 
The History of Duelling. 
Comprising Narratives of the most remarkable Personal Encoun- 
ters, froin the me Period to the Present Times. 


’y Dr. Millingen, 
ies of Medical Exp 
2 vols. Bvo. 
IIl. 
Cecil. 
2d edition, with anew ae by the Author. 
3 vols. 


Author of “C 





4” &e. 


IV. 
The Thames and its Tributaries. 
By Charles Mackay, Esq. 
2 vols. 8vo. with Illustrations. 
Richard Bentley, New Burlington Street, 
Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 


Price 2s. 6d. half-bound, 


HE COTTAGER’S MONTHLY 
VISITOR, New Series. Embellished with Woodcuts. 
Part the First of the Twenty-first Volume. 
Rivingtons, St. Paul's Churchyard, and Waterloo Place. 
%%%* Any of the former Volumes, or Half-Volumes, from the 
Commencement of the Work, in 1821, may be had, or in Numbers 
singly. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 
8th edition, 2 vols. 8vo. 24s. 
IEW of the STATE of EUROPE during 

the MIDDLE AGEs. 
By HENRY HALLAM, Esq. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 


NEW WORKs, 
Printed for Longman, Orme, and Co. 


H. F. CHORLEY, Esq. 
USIC and MANNERS in FRANCE and 


GERMANY. A Series of Travelling Sketches of Art 
and Society. 3 vols. post 8vo, price 1/, lls, 6d. 


CAPTAIN i wnavar. 
JOSEPH RUSHBROOK;; or, the Poacher. 


3 vols. post vo. price 1/. lls. 6d, 


G.P.R. sais, Esq. 
ORSE DE LEON; or, the Brigand. 


3 vols, post 8vo. price Il. 11s. 6d. 


w. cantnron, Esq. 
HE FAWN of SPRINGVALE, the Cla. 


rionet, and other Tales. 3 vols. post 8vo. 31s. 6d, 


V. 
AUTHOR OF “SKETCHES IN IRELAND,” &c. 
KETCHES in ERRIS and TYRAWLY. 
By C. O. With Map and Illustrations, engraved on Wood, 
post Svo. price 10s, 6d. cloth. 


Vi. 
CAPTAIN MARRYAT. 
ASTERMAN READY;; or, the Wreck 
of the Pacific, The History of an English Family 
wrecked on a Desert Island. With Illustrations on Wood, f,cap, 
7s. 6d. cloth. 


“« Most instructive, amusing, and interesting for youth.”—Lit. 
Gazette, 


VII. 
ARCHERY PRIZE. 
HE BOOK of ARCHERY. 
HANSARD, Gwent Bowman. Med. 8vo. numerous ll- 
i Sle. Gd. hand ly bound in fancy cloth, 


« The most complete and the most perfect publication on arch- 
ery in any language.” —Observer, 


By G. A. 





VIII. 
THE SCENERY OF THE WYE. 
HE WYE and its ASSOCIATIONS; a 
Pedestrian Ramble. By Leitch Ritchie, With Twelve 


highly finished Engravings after Creswick, Crown 8vo, 123, 
cloth, 


Ix. 
MARTINGALE'S 
PORTING SCENES and COUNTRY 
CHARACTERS. With about Seventy Wood Engrav- 
ing:, 21s. bound. x 
KNIGHT'S HORTICULTURAL PAPERS. 


SELECTION from the PHYSIOLO. 
GICAL and HORTICULTURAL PAPERS in the 
Transactions of the Royal and Horticultural Societies. By the 
late TI. A. Knight, Esq. With a Sketch of his Life. Royal 8vo, 
Portrait and Seven Plates, 15s. cloth. 





Bvo. 3s, Gd. 
EPLY to ‘ Remarks on Mr. Mitchell's 
Edition of the Comedies of Aristophanes, by Geo. John 
Kennedy, M.A. Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge.” 
By T. MITCHELL, A.M. 
Late Fellow of Sidney Sussex College, Cambridge. 

** George John rode on his horse Leo, armed after the manner 
of the Huns, with a two-edged sword on his left, and a one-edged 
one on his right side.”"— Weber and Scott's Northern Illustrations, 

London: John Murray. Oxford: J. H. Parker. 
Cambridge: Deightons. 





HE PENNY SUNDAY READER. 
The Thirteenth Volume (for January to June 1841) is 
just published, price 2¢, 9d. in cloth boards. 

This Work is continued in Weekly Numbers, and forms acheap 
Manual of Sunday Reading, adapted to the sacred character of 
the Lord’s Day, especially connected with its devotional offices. 
It contains, also, Miscellaneous Papers, Sacred Poetry, original 
and selected; choice Extracts from eminent Divines, and Com- 

icati ‘rom pond 
g , St. Paul's C h d, and Waterloo Place. 
#,¢* The Volumes of this Work are included in the List of 
Books recommended by the Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge. 











A VERY AMUSING AND USEFUL PRESENT FOR A 
SCHOOLBOY. 
HE COMIC LATIN GRAMMAR; a 


New and Facetious Introduction to the Latin Tongue. 
Profusely illustrated with Engravings, price &s. cloth. 
« Without exception, the most richly comic work we have ever 
seen.” —Tail'’s Magazine. 
« For the first time in our lives, the Latin Grammar has made 
us laugh.”—Morning Herald. 
‘Lilt and Bogue, 86 Fleet Street. 


NEW WORK, UNIFORM WITH “THE WOMEN 
OF ENGLAND.” 
bt th and WINTER in the 
PYRENEES. 
By the Author of ‘‘ The Women of England,” ‘ Family Secrets,” 
and ** The Sons of the Soil.” 
With a View of the Town and Castle of Pau. 





as 
13 Great Marlborough Street 


» Tune \g, 


Mi sare Rage Published the 


The Idler in France. 
By the Countess of Blessington, 
2 vols. 8v0, 


IL, 
The Trustee; a Novel, 
By the Author of the Tragedy - The Provost of Br, ge," 
3 vols. — 


Ill, 
The Hon. Mrs. Damer’s Diary of her Travel 
in Greece, Turkey, Egypt, and the Holy Land, 79 
2 vols. small 8vo. with numerous Illustrations, 


IV. 
L. E. L.’s Life and Literary Remains, 
Coniprising upwards of One Hundred Pieces 
rose, hitherto unpublished. 
Edited by Laman Blanchard, Esq 
2 vols, small 8vo. with Portrait. 


in Verse ang 


Also, just ready, 


Vv. 
The Southern Spas of England, 
Dr. Granville. 
1 vol, with numerous Lilustrations. 
Also, just published, by the same Author, 
The Northern Spas. 
1 vol. with Map and Thirty Illustrations, 15s, bound, 


VI. 
James Hatfield and the Beauty of Butterme: 
A Story of Real Life. . 
3 vols, with Plates by R. Cruikshank. 
Henry Colburn, Publisher, 13 Great Marlborough Street, 





Price 3s. 


ENIE de la LANGUE FRANCAISf, 
By H. HOLT. 
Being a Key to “‘ The Genius of the French Language." 
‘* A most useful book to students of all ages of the French 
tongue,”—Literary Gazette. 
Simpkin and Marshall, 


In 3 vols, post 8vo. 

y x . iat a 

HE SECRET FOE; an Historic 

Romance, 
By MISS ELLEN PICKERING, 
Author of “* The Fright,” “ The Quiet Husband,” &. 
T. and W. Boone, 29 New Bond Street; Oliver and 

Edinburgh; J. Cumming, Dublin. 


In 8vo, Part I. and to be completed in Twelve Monthly Pats, 
illustrated with numerous Woodcuts, price 1s. each, 


" > . roe . 
| ECTURES on CHEMISTRY, including 
its Application in the Arts. 
By H. M. NOAD, 
Author of ** Lectures on Electricity,” &c. 

Part II. On Heat, will be published on the Ist of August. 
The object of the author is to place in the hands of the Student 
a guide tor the performance of Experiments, to furnish the Le- 
turer with a Text-book, and the Public in general with an inte 
resting, concise, yet comprehensive view of the present state of 

this most delightful of the experimental Sciences. 
ondon : Scott, Webster, and Geary; and to be obtained 
on order from any Bookseller. 


HE WORKS of SAMUEL TAYIAOR 
COLERIDGE, 
Edited by HENRY NELSON COLERIDGE, Iq. 
1. Poetical and Dramatic Works, 3 vols. f,cap Svo. 15s. 
2. Aids to Reflection, f.cap 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
3. The Friend ; a Series of Essays, 3 vols. f.cap 8v0. 15s. 
4, On the Constitution of Church and State, and Lay Sermons, 
f.cap 8vo. 7. 6d. 
5. Literary Remains, in 4 vols, demy 8vo, 2. 5s. 
6, Confessions of an Inquiring Spirit, f.cap 8vo. 41.6). 
7. Memoirs of S. 'I'. Coleridge, by James Gillman, Esq. Ve 
1. demy 8vo. 108. 6d. (to be completed in 2 vols.) 
William Pickering, Publisher, Chancery Lane. 


PALMER'S ILLUSTRATIONS OF ELECTROTYPE. 
Price 7s. 6d. 


"THE First Part of a Series of Illustrationso! 
the Art of Electrotype, as applicable to the Multip! 
cation of Engraved Plates of the most delicate and elaborate 
workmanship; intended as an Accompaniment to Smee’s * a 
ments of Electro-Metallurgy.” C ining a variety of Specimens 
in Line and Chalk, both from Copper and Steel Plates; the Ori- 
ginals by Finden, Heath, Robinson, Miller, and others. as 
Published by K. Palmer, 103 Newgate Street, London; 41 
Longman and Co. Paternoster Row. 4 
N.B. Engravers and Publishers furnished with Duplicates ot 
their Plates of all Sizes, by E. Palmer, as above. 





a 





Printed by HANNAH PAGE MOYES, of Brook Green, oe 
mersmith, and GEORGE BARCLAY, of Number 2 aesech 
Place, Islington, both in the County of Middlesex, pene 
at their Printing Office, Number 38 Castle Streets all 
Square, in the said County; and published by W con 
ARMIGER SCRIPPS, of Number 13 South Molten $ es 
in the Parish of Saint George, Hanover Squate, in per 
aforesaid, at the LITERARY GA ZETTE OFFICE, Se aid 
7 Wellington Street, Waterloo Bridge, Strand, in © 
County, on Saturday, June 19th, 1841. 





oth, 9s.; silk, lls. 
Fisher, Son, and Co, 38 Newgate Street, London. 


Agents for New York—Wiley and Putnam, 161 Broalwss 





